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1.000 miles of streams on 
the eastern slope of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
Blue Lake, near Bishop. 
California, exemplifies this 
recreational wonderland 
which is a paradise for an- 
glers and lovers of beauty. 
Photo by David Muench. 
Santa Barbara. California. 
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TREASURE 
FUN! 

Metalert turns an 
ordinary weekend into 
a family aduenture. 





Going to the beach? Or hunting, fishing 
or camping? You can add extra fun to 
your next family outing by taking along 
a Fisher "Metalert" Treasure Detector. 
Who knows, you might bring home a 
valuable lost relic; even silver and gold! 

□ Unsurpassed poweT and sensitivity 
with solid state circuits. 

O Easy to use; adjusts and operates 
with one hand! Superb physical bal- 
ance; arm support. 

□ Waterproof sensing head completely 
submersible. Telescoping shaft for 
compact storage and transportation, 

□ Replaceable transistor battery avail- 
able everywhere; built in tester. 

Built to the same exacting standards as 
Fisher precision instruments for indus- 
try and science. Send for complete free 
literature. Also, collectors' edition 
guidebook "Discoveries From the Past" 
sent if you include 50c postage. 

"Metalert" . . . the Finest You Can Buy 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 



FISHER TREASURE DETECTORS 

Department DM, Palo Alto, Calif. 94303 




This issue brings sadness with the 
passing on of two friends of the 



desert. Stephen Albert "Desert Steve" 
Ragsdale, founder of Desert Center, Cali- 
fornia, the town with the " LOO-mile-long 
main street," died at his home in Pinyon 
Crest in the Santa Rosa Mountains, at 
the age of 88. 

Desert Steve at one time held almost 
1,000 acres of the desert at Desert Center. 
Crossing the 100-mile stretch of desert 
between Indio and Blythe, his service sta- 
tion with free water for automobile or 
more-often-than-not thirsty driver, was a welcome sight to many a desert traveler. 

It was in 1947 that he wrote an epitaph for himself: "Steve was not a 
booze-guzzling bureaucratic, dole-mooching un-American, new deal . . . Dirty Dealer," 



Johnny Pounds, editor of The Treasure Hunter, called just as we were going 
to press with the sad news that Barry Storm had passed away in the Veteran's Hos- 
pital in Long Beach. He would have been 61 on June 4, 

A life-time treasure hunter, Barry devoted many years searching for the 
mysterious Lost Dutchman Mine in Arizona's Superstition Mountains, His book, 
Thunder Gods Gold, is an account of his adventures in the Superstitions, First pub- 
lished in 1967, it is out-of-print. Barry had hundreds of friends who will miss 
visiting with him at his former Chiriaco Summit ranch. 



Tn an article appearing in the May issue about a 4-wheel-drive trip, 1 per- 
haps caused some confusion by not making it clear that the area in which the cinder 
hills appear is part of the Coconino National Forest and is adjacent to Sunset Crater 
National Monument. The Forest Service has roads in the area of the cinder hills 
and a study is being made of the effects of off-road travel and hill climbing. Until 
the results are made public, it is the belief of the service that in the best interest 
of our resources, that we do not encourage off -road travel in the Cinder Hills, So 
stay on their roads. It's still a great place to enjoy the outdoors. 



A group of Good Samaritans have got together and come up with an 
unusual service for California desert travelers in the 100-miIes from Morongo Valley 
through Amboy to Essex. Vehicle breakdown, heavy blow sand conditions, loss of 
direction — all can be problems to the desert traveler, so the group, which calls them- 
selves the React Team, monitor channel 9 on the Citizen's Band radio 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week. 

Serving the communities of Landers, Yucca Valley, Joshua Tree and Twenty- 
nine Palms the team has been welcomed by remote cabin and home owners who have 
been faced with emergencies. A good number to remember; Channel 9, KDQ 8760. 



With the ever-increasing cost of postage, it is imperative that letters request- 
ing answers be accompanied by a self -addressed and stamped envelope. Queries not 
complying with this request cannot be answered. 




Desert Magazine Book Chop 



GHOST TOWNS OF ARIZONA by Jamas and 
Barbara Sherman, If you are looking for a 
ghost town in Arizona this is your waybill. 
Illustrated, maps, township, range, cor-ordt- 
nates, history, and other details make this one 
of the best ghost town books ever published. 
Large 9x1 1 format, heavy paperback. 208 
pages, S3. 95. 

TRAVEL GUIDE TO UTAH by the Editors of 
Sunset Books. Like their other guide books, this 
is a concise, factual, illustrated and well- 
mapped guide to Utah. Anyone planning a 
vacation or tour through the Beehive State should 
have this along. Large 8x1 1 format, heavy 
paperback, 80 pages, $1.95. 

CALIFORNIA by David Muench end Ray At- 
keson. Two of the West's greatest color pho- 
tographers hove presented their finest works 
to create the vibrations of the oceans, lakes, 
mountains and deserts of California. Their 
photographic presentations, combined with the 
moving text of David Toll, makes this o classic 
in Western Americana, Large 11x14 format, 
heavy slick paper, hardcover, 200 4 -color 
photographs, 186 pages, $25.00, 

NATIONAL PARKS OF THE WEST by The Editors 
of Sunset Books. A pictorial interpretation of 
the 23 scenic preserves that encompass within 
their 12 million acres most of the nation's finest 
mountain and desert scenery. Contains 247 
photographs with 32 pages in 4-color, 43 2- 
color maps, drawings, geological diagrams, his- 
tory and other informations. Large 9x1 1 format, 
heavy slick paper, hardcover, 286 pages $1 1.75. 

NORTHWESTERN ARIZONA GHOST TOWNS by 
Stanley W. Paher. Directions to and history about 
23 of Arizona's most famous ghost towns. His- 
torical photographs and artist sketches enhance 
editorial content. Large, 11x14 format, slick 
paperback, 48 pages, $2.95. 

SPEAKING OF INDIANS by Bernice Johnston. 

An authority on the Indians of the Southwest, 
the author has presented a concise well- written 
book on the customs, history, crafts, ceremonies 
□nd what the American Indian has contributed 
to the white man's civilization. A MUST for 
both students and travelers touring the Indian 
Country. Heavy paperback, 10x7 format, illus- 
trated, 1 12 pages, $2.50. 

LOST MINES OF DEATH VALLEY by Harold 
Weight. This is a new approach to the enigma 
of Death Valley Scotty's life and legends and 
gives additional insight into the Lost Gunsight 
and Breyfogle bonanzas, plus other Death Valley 
mysteries. Paperback, historic photographs, refer- 
ence material, 86 pages $2.50. 

TRAVEL GUIDES TO BAJA CALIFORNIA by Ken 
and Caroline Bates, Published the Editors of 
Sunset Books, this is a useful book on Baja and 
should be a companion piece to Gerhard and 
Gulick's Lower California Handbook and Cliff 
Cross's Baja by Road, Airplane and Boat. The 
Bates' book takes the reader to the people with 
text, photographs and maps. Anyone going to 
Baja should have all three books. Large 8x10 
format, heavy paperback, 80 pages, $1.95. 

LET'S GO PROSPECTING by Edward Arthur. 

Facts and how -to-do- it on prospecting are pre- 
sented by the author who has spent 30 years 
searching for gems and minerals in California. 
For those who think there are no more valuables 
left in California, they will find a new field in 
this informative book. Includes marketing data, 
maps, potential buyers for discoveries. Large 
8x10 format, illustrated, heavy paperback, B4 
pages, $3,95. 



BOOKS ON THE 
EASTERN SIERRAS 




EXPLORING CALIFORNIA 
BYWAYS 

By RUSS LEADABRAND 

Veteran travel writer Russ Leadabrand 
explores the highways and byways from 



Kings Canyon National Park in 
California to the Mexican Border. Many 
of his trips are on the eastern slope of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains which ore 
featured in this issue of Desert Magazine, 
Heavy paperback cover and slick pages, 
well illustrated with maps and photos, 
196 pages. Be sure to state Exploring 
California Byways NUMBER ONE, when 
ordering. 

$1.95 



MINES OF THE 
EASTERN SIERRA 

by MARY DeDECKER 
History and location of the mines which 
produced millions in gold and silver from 
1850 to 1900. Paperback, 71 pages, 
maps and photos. 

$1.95 

HISTORY OF THE 
SIERRA NEVADA 

By FRANCIS P. FARQUHAR 
A lively history of the Spaniards, Argo- 
nauts, pioneers, military and railroad 
builders who conquered the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. Heavy paperback, 261 pages, 
historic photographs. 

$2.65 



WHEN ORDERING BOOKS 
PLEASE 

Add 50 cents PER ORDER 

(Not Each Book) 
for handling and mailing 
CALIFORNIA RESIDENTS ALSO 
ADD 5 PERCENT SALES TAX 

Send check or money order to Desert Maga- 
zine Book Shop, Palm Desert, California 
92260. Sorry, but we cannot accept charges 
or C.O.D. orders. 



OVERLAND STAGE TO CALIFORNIA AND THE 
PONY EXPRESS by Frank A. Root. A first-hand 
account of a mail agent who lived and fought 
with the men who settled the West through 
their efforts to establish communication across 
the wilderness during the 1 800's. First publish- 
ed in 1901 and just republished, Heavy stock 
and hardcover, original artist illustrations, two 
1800 maps, 645 pages, this is a book for 
history buffs, $15.00. 

GREEN WATER by Harold Weight. Called the 
"monumental swindle of the century'' this is 
the story of the 1906 stampede to the Black 
Mountains and how $30,000,000 disappeared. 
Paperback, historic photos, 34 pages. $1.00. 

PALM CANYONS OF BAJA CALIFORNIA by, 
Randall Henderson. The beautiful palm canyons 
and isolated areas of Baja California are de- 
scribed by the late Randall Henderson, founder 
of DESERT Magazine. Although these are his 
personal adventures many years ago, little has 
changed and his vivid writing is alive today as 
it was when he first saw the oases. Paperback, 
illustrated, 72 pages, $1.95. 

MOCKEL'S DESERT FLOWER BOOK by Henry and 
Beverly Mockel. The well-known painter of 
desert wildflowers has combined his four-color 
sketches and black and white photographs to 
describe in detail so the layman can easily 
identify wildflowers, both large and small. 
Microscopic detail makes this an outstanding 
book for identification. Special compressed fiber 
paper which will not stain. 54 full-color illustra- 
tions with 72 life-size drawings and 39 photo- 
graphs, 316 pages, $5.95. 

RHYOLITE by Harold Weight. Tales of Shorty 
Harris, Ernest Cross, Bob Montgomery, M. M. 
Beaty and the men and women who estab- 
ished the famous mining town near Death 
Valley. Paperback, historic photos, 40 pages. 
$1.00. 

LOST MINES & BURIED TREASURES ALONG THE 
OLD FRONTIER by John D. Mitchell. The second 
of Mitchell's books on lost mines which was out- 
of-print for many years is available again. Many 
of these appeored in DESERT Mgazine years 
ago and these issues are no longer available. 
New readers will want to read these. Contains 
the original map first published with the book 
and one pinpointing the areas of lost mines. 
Mitchell's personal research and investigation 
hos gone into the book. Hardcover, 240 pages, 
$7.50. 

INYO MONO JEEP TRAILS by Roger Mitchell. 

Author of DEATH VALLEY JEEP TRAILS, veteran 
explorer Mitchell takes you on IB different 
4-wheel-drivo trips into the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, where he explores ghost towns, In- 
dian territory and scenic canyons and moun- 
tain passes. Paperback, 36 pages, iilust., $1.00. 

DUTCH OVEN COOKBOOK by Den Holm. Wild- 
life editor of the Portland Oregonian, the author 
has spent his life exploring and writing about 
the outdoors, so his recipes for preparing food 
in a Dutch Oven come from experience. If you 
haven't had food cooked in a Dutch Oven, you 
haven't lived . . . and if you have you will 
find these recipes new and exciting culinary 
adventures — as well os his style of writing. 
Heavy paperback, 106 pages, $3.95. 

THE CALIFORNIA DESERTS by Edmund C. Jaeger. 

Revised 4th edition is standard guide to Mohave 
and Colorado deserts with new chapters on 
desert conservation and aborigines. Hardcover. 
$4.95. 
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Attention Bottle and 
Relic Collectors 

The buuks lifted below urc umong the 
most popular hooks available on bottles 
& relics. Our books all contain price guides. 

"BOTTLES & RELICS" — 1 55 pages of bottles, 
guns, IrtdiQn relics, lamps, iars, insulators., 
Jim Beams, and all kinds of relics. 33 pages 
in full color, $5.00 per copy plus 25c post- 
age & handling. Also available in deluxe 
hardbound at S7.50. Makes on ideal gift, 
"ANTIQUE BOTTLES" — This beautiful book 
is loaded with sharp photos of which 1 2 
are in full color. All bottles are priced, 
This book tells where to look, what to 
look for, how to cleon, how and where to 
sell and much more. Only $3.50 plus 25c 
postage ond hondling. 
"TOBACCO TINS" — This book is loaded 
with sharp photos of Tobacco Tins of all 
kinds, ond they're all priced. There are 20 
pages in fall color. Tin container collecting 
is earning on slrong, so get your price 
guide now. Only $3.75 plus 25c postage 
& handling. 

"POCKET FIELD GUIDE FOR THE BOTTLE 
DIGGER" — This compact little book is de- 
signed to go on that bottle dig with you. 
Icteal for on the spot identification and 
pricing. Only $2.00 plus 25c postage & 
handling. 

Order from: 

Old Bottle Collecting Publications 

P.O. Bon 776, Dept. D 
ASHLAND, OREGON 97520 

YOU'LL BE GLAD YOU DID! 
DEALERS INQUIRIES INVITED 




During the past month we received 
ten new hooks from national and re- 
gional publishers for possible review. 
All of them were rejected on grounds 
they did not meet our (and your) 
standards, they were not factual and 
showed a definite lack of historical re- 
search or the sub )ecf was not of inter- 
est to DESERT readers. 

Because of the above criteria we re- 
view only one out of every three new 
books sent to us. This month, how- 
ever, we couldn't find one out of fen. 
Fortunately, just before deadline, we 



received a shipment of two books on 
lost mines and buried treasures which 
have been out of stock for many 
months, 

Although long-time readers and 
lost mine buffs probably are familiar 
with the authors, I am reviewing their 
books again for new subscribers — and 
because, after rereading their works, 1 
enjoyed them as much as the first time. 



CORONADO'S 
CHILDREN 

Lost Mines and 
Buried Treasures 
of the Southwest 



FREE 

19 71 




140 
PAGE 
CATALOG 

GENERAL ELECTRONIC DETECTION CO. 

16238 Lakewood Blvd. Bellf lower, California 90706 




By 

]. Frank Dobie 



J. Frank Dobie was not only a pioneer 
of the early West, he was also a pioneer 
of great writers who described in vivid 
and first-hand accounts the moods of the 
West and the men and women who lived 
and died as they fought for their individ- 
ual freedoms. 

Dobie was a scholar who could have 
lived a passive life teaching in the East, 
but who rejected those comforts to be 
with the people he loved and understood. 
His many books on the West today are 
classics and rank with those of Zane Grey. 

Coronado's Children is not fiction, al- 
though it is a tale of legends. As Dobie 
talks to his comf>aneyos around a camp- 
fire, the dialogue of the "lost treasure" 
is enhanced by factual background and 
history supplied by the author. Teachers 
in grade and high schools would be 
swamped with book reports if they as- 
signed Dobie's books, which are just as — 
if not more than — factual as many text 
volumes. 

■As for Dobie's ability to write, here is 
his first paragraph of the introduction to 
Coronado's Children: 

"These tales are not creations of mine. 
They belong to the soil and to the people 
of the soil. Like all things that belong, 
they have their roots deep in the place of 
their being, deep, too, in the past. They 
are an outgrowth; they embody the 
geniuses of divergent races and people 
who, even while fiercely opposing each 
other, blended their traditions, 

"However all this may be, the tales 
are just talcs. As tales, t have listened to 



them in camps under stars and on ranch 
galleries out in the brush. As tales, with- 
out ethnological palaver, I have tried 
to set them down. So it is with some- 
thing of an apology that I make even a 
brief explanation before plunging into 
a veritable Iliad of adventures." 

His "Iliad of adventures" starts with 
Coronado's search for the Seven Cities 
of Cibola in 1542 to Dobie's own search 
for the facts and legends about "lost 
treasures" during his lifetime of adven- 
tures. Hardcover, 567 pages, $3.95. 
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BURIED 

TREASURE 

AND 

LOST MINES 
% 

Frank L. Fish 



Frank L. Fish, a "treasure hunter" 
who spent 42 years of his life looking 
for lost mines and Lxiried gold died 
"under mysterious circum stances" in his 
museum and curio shop in Amador, 
California in the heart of California's 
Gold Rush Country. 

Although his death was officially call- 
ed suicide, his biographer and friend, 
Lake Erie Schaefer, in her book Dead 
Men Do Tell Tales, maintains he did 
not take his own life in 1968 and that 
he died a "strange and untimely death." 

The value of Buried Treasure and 
Lost AMnes is not so much in its content 
(for which the reviewer does not vouch 
fur facts), but in its shotgun approach 
to the hundreds of legends of lost mines 
covered by the author who combined 
his imagination with his personal ex- 
periences. I am at a loss to separate fact 
from imagination. 

Whereas Cor on 'ado's Children by J. 
Frank Dohie, as reviewed in this issue, 
is a masterpiece of Americana literature, 
both Burkd Treasure and Lost Mines 
and Dead Men Do Tell Tales are in the 
category of western who-done-its. And, 
as such, they make fascinating reading. 
Also, Frank Fish had gold nuggets, 
buried treasure and hundreds of other 
valuable items on display in his Ama- 
dor museum where his body was found. 
So who am I to doubt his claims? 



Buried Treasure and Lost Mines by 
Frank Fish, paperback, illustrated with 
photos and maps, 68 pages, $2.00. Dead 
Men Do Tell Tales by Lake Erie Schae- 
fer, paperback, illustrated, 80 pages, 
$3.00. 



Books reviewed may be ordered 
from the DESERT Magazine Book 
Order Department, Palm Desert, 
California 92260. Please include 
50c for handling. California resi- 
dents must add 5% sales tax. 
Enclose payment with order. 





A-W heel Drive 
& Dune Bug gy 

E NTHUSIAST 

1971 CATALOG 

100's of items for dune 
buggy and 4WD Vehicles 

Send $1.00 for 
catalog and aecal 

jOON. Victory Blvd., Burhank, Calif.. 91 gjj 



LET'S GO PROSPECTING! 

• If you want fo go gold panning, looking for diatomaeeous 
earth or tungsten, searching for beryllium, rare earths, gem 
stones, or any of the wide variety of valuable minerals found 
in California, the new 1970 edition of LET'S GO PROSPECT- 
INS will give you a wealth of information. 

• In addition fo complete information on how to look for 
minerals, LET'S GO PROSPECTING includes mineral maps of 
California and gives the occurrence, uses, and marketing data 
on 46 commercial minerals with lists of possible buyers. 

EDWARD ARTHUR 
plus sales ta, P.O. Box 395 B Joshua Tree, CA 92252 




Refail Price 



$3 
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NOW AT CANYONLANDS NATIONAL PARK! 



CMYONLANDS 



HAS THE SERVICES YOU WILL NEED 
Trailer Park with Hookups Propane Service Station Groceries 
Snack Bar Picnic Tables Camping Area 4WD for Rent Ice Beer 

We offer: Guided trips into Canyonlands • Free slide show every evening 
Scenic flights • Limited number of overnight accommodations 
Four-wheel-drive tours with Canyonlands Tours are available 
BSS Headquarters for Canyonlands Aviation 

^ Located at the east entrance of the park, The Needles District 

For information and reservations write. Canyonlands Resort, Box 638D, Moab, Utah 84532 



The 

Saga 

of the 

Bessie 

Brady 



by Al Millspaugh 




IN 1872, the steamship Bessie Brady 
began her maiden voyage. It was the 
start of a service that would last years 
within sight of Mt. Whitney, the highest 
mountain in the continental United States, 
The steamship navigated a lake that 
hardly exists today. She carried a cargo 
of charcoal from kilns now decaying in 
towns that do not appear on most modern 
maps. 

The Cerro Gordo mines, high in Cali- 
fornia's Inyo Mountains, were operating 
at full capacity in 1870. The silver-lead 
ore was conveyed down the rugged moun- 
tain by cable and bucket to smelters at 
Swansea and Keeler on the eastern shore 
of Owens Lake. At that time, before the 
Los Angeles Aqueduct had been built, 
Owens Lake was full to the brim from 
the abundant waters of the Owens River. 

The sparse forests of the Inyos were 
soon stripped of its pinyon and juniper 
trees to feed the hungry smelters, but 
across Owens Lake in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, there was an endless supply 
of fuel. On the eastern slope of the 
Sierras at Cottonwood Creek, a sawmill 
was built. Trees were cut into small 
blocks of wood which were sent streaming 
down a giant flume to the western shore 
of the lake where newly -constructed 
adobe kilns awaited them. The kilns 
turned the wood into charcoal and the 
first cargo of the Bessie Brady was ready 
for shipment. 

The charcoal was delivered across the 
lake to the smelters and, on the return 
trip, she carried the silver-lead ingots to 
the docks of Cartago at the southern end 
of Owens Lake. From Cartago, the ingots 
were freighted 200 miles by wagon to 
Los Angeles. For the next few years, 
the steamship followed the route, enjoy- 
ing the boom of the Cerro Gordo mines. 

By 1880, it was all over. The Cerro 
Gordo mines were empty and the smel- 
ters turned cold. The charcoal kilns were 
decaying and the log stockpile lay dead 
in the Sierra Nevadas. Below the snow- 
capped peak of Mt. Whitney, the Bessie 
Brady disappeared from the lake whose 
blue waters would one day become a dry 
salt flat. 

Although the Bessie Brady is gone, her 
history and that of Owens Lake, the Cerro 
Gordo mines, and the sawmill at Cotton- 
wood Creek hasn't died. Their history 
can be relived by visiting the places that 
link them together. The decay 



coal kilns, which sit like giant bee hives 
in the desert, can be seen on the west 
side of the lake. Turn off U.S. 395 at 
the sign just north of Cartago and drive 
a short distance to the east. A short walk 
beyond the kilns will take you to the 
marshy and salt-crusted shore of the lake. 
It was here the steamer was loaded with 
charcoal and lumber for her trip across 
the lake to the smelters at Swansea and 
Keeler. 

With a little imagination as you look 
at the few remaining piers, you can see 
the little stern- wheeler being loaded. At 
the open bow, cargo is being carried into 
the 6-foot-deep hold above the main deck. 
A glassed-in pilot house stands above the 
hold and provides a full-length view of 
the steamer from bow to paddle wheel. 
She is 85. feet long and 16 feet wide with 
a carrying capacity of 100 tons. 

Around the lake to the eastern shores 
on State 190, the town of Swansea has 
disappeared into the past and only the 
ruins of the old silver and lead smelter 
remain. The decaying brick furnace and 
few scraps of metal are preserved for 
visitors who want to look into the color- 
ful past of Owens Valley. There is no 
evidence of that day in July, 1874 when 




Beacon light from the Bessie Brady (opposite page) and color painting by 
William McKeever of the famous steamship (helow) are on display at the Inde- 
pendence museum-. Although now dry, Owens Lake's historic landmarks, such as 
the charcoal kilns (above), can still be photographed only a mile from US. 395. 
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Minerals -from alt parts of the world 
Indian hand-made Jewelry 
Black Hills Gold Jewelry 
Moccasins for the entire family 

LOKENrS 

Mil flfljj lift SUUP 

215 So. Main, Lone Pine, Calif. 
Open 7 days 



a cloudburst struck Cerro Gordo and 
tile water rushed down the mountain to- 
ward Swansea. The fire in the furnace 
was drowned and thousands of cords of 
wood and tons of charcoal were washed 
out on the phiin between the town and 
the lake. 

South of the site of Swansea, the town 
of Keeler still stands, faded to a small 
mining community on the shore of Owens 
Lake where the steamship at one time was 
loaded with her precious cargo. Above 
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Bobo's Bonanza 

BURGERS SHAKES 
DINNERS STEAKS 

Children's Menu 

CENTER OF TOWN— LONE PINE, CALIFORNIA 




Goulding's ... in 
Monument Valley 

"Unique in the West" 

Near Arliona-Utoh Una 
Only Accommodation t in Monument Volley 
Guided Touri in Air-conditioned Vehicles 
Private Airilrlp 



Write for brochure 



NAVAJO 
SANDPATNTER 
by Clifford Bond 




Goulding's Lodge and Trading Foot 



Keeler, a dirt road twists its way up to 
the Cerro Gordo mines. Ore buckets sus- 
pended on rusty cables can still be found 
along the old road. 

Back across the lake, another road into 
history leads up Cottonwood Creek into 
the Sierras toward the site of the old 
sawmill. A short hike at the end of the 
road is required to view what's left of the 
mill, the cabins, the wooden flume and 
the uncut logs. A tragic loss occurred a 
few years ago. when fire destroyed the 
wooden framework of the sawmill. 

Cartago, on the south end of the lake, 
still lives today as a small ranch town. 
Near it, with permission from the pro- 
perty owners, visitors can see the stone 
piers of the wharf where the silver-lead 
ingots were unloaded from the lake 
steamer for shipment to Los Angeles. 

The final leg of reliving the history of 
the steamer is the museum at Indepen- 
dence. In it, the story of the Cerro Gordo 
mines can be seen. Pictures and relics of 
the early pioneers of Owens Valley are 
preserved. And also preserved is the last 
remnant of the lake steamer— the light 
that shone its beacon over the dark waters 
of Owens Lake where the Bessie Brady 
cruised her way into history. □ 
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SIERRA NEVADA ARTICLES 
IN DESERT BACK ISSUES 

The following back issues of Des- 
ert Magazine have additional and 
detailed information on Owens 
Valley and the eastern slope of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

Ancient Bristkcone Pines — July 
70. 

Death Valley; Owens Lake Ghost 

Towns — Nov. '70. 
Camp Independence — Oct. '69. 
Mammoth Lake Area and Inyo 

Crater Lakes — Sept. '69. 
Eastern Sierra Campsites; Baker 

Lake— Aug. '69. 
Laws Railroad Museum; Onion 

Valley— July '69. 
Convict Lake; Lone Pine's Es- 
carpment — Aug. '68. 
Mono Lake — Aug. '67. 
The above complete issues have 
not only these articles, but other il- 
lustrated features about interesting 
areas in the West. They're available 
by sending 50 cents each to Desert 
Magazine, Dept. SN, Box 1 318, 
Palm Desert, California 92260. 
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finest line of mineral and metal detectors, invites you to take a 
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of all descriptions. DUcover mementoes of our American Heritage 
or reclaim native ores from the earth. Whether you are chasing down 
an old treasure story or on a family outing to the parlt or beach, 
every trip can be an adventure — each time the instrument sounds off 
it could be a rare coin or a hidden cache. 
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CRATER 



A graded passenger car road from Big Pine to 
Death Valley takes you past the "front door" 
of historic Crater Camp and through scenic 
mountain passes and arid desert landscapes. 



CAMP 



AN upstart, when compared to the 
mining towns of the IHOOs, Crater 
Camp has only been in existence for a 
little more than a half-century. Nestled 
in a high canyon of Inyo County's Last 
Chance Range, in Southern California, 
the old camp has been an on-again, off- 
again ghost since 1917. Through it all, 
she has remained remarkable well-pre- 
served. 

This is due, without doubt, to the re- 
moteness of the site which, until recently, 
involved a long, rough trip with only 
the more adventurous traveling the back 



country trail. These were the people who 
appreciated desert country and its con- 
tents; who found pleasure in visiting its 
old mines and camps while respecting 
the property of others. They left Crater 
Camp intact for those who followed to 
enjoy. 

In recent years, Inyo County has de- 
veloped a new route from Big Pine into 
Death Valley. This scenic drive climbs 
steep, narrow canyons; crosses broad, 
high summits; plunges into deep valleys 
and travels through one of the County's 
Finest desert wilderness areas. It also 




Crater Camp in the Last Chance Range is the site of an extensive sulphur deposit. 
This is private property — so look and enjoy, but do not collect or disturb. 



leads by the front door of Crater Camp. 

After a drive of over 40 miles across 
the Inyo and Saline Ranges plus Eureka 
Valley, where there is a noticeable lack 
of human habitation, it is quite a sur- 
prise when Crater Camp looms into view. 



ROAD LOG 



Mileages are not accumulative 

0.0 Turn east on State Route 
168 just north of Big Pine. 
(A good Inyo County camp- 
ground is located on the 
southeast corner.) 
1.3 Turn right onto Death Val- 
ley-Saline Valley Road. 
12.6 Keep ahead. Saline Valley 

Road on the right. 
22.9 Keep ahead. Road on right 

to Sand Dunes. 
4.8 Crater Camp and Crater 
Sulphur Mine, ^^ ml 

A sign "Crater Mine, United Sulphur 
Co., subsidiary of Allied Chemical, Hous- 
ton, Texas" announces the largest known 
deposit of sulphur in California. Crater 
Camp is the result of these rather exten- 
sive mining operations which have yield- 
ed almost a third of the state's total sul- 
phur production during the period of 
1865 to 1954. 

A half-dozen buildings remain in Cra- 
ter Camp and there are indications a 
sizeable crew once comprised the work 
force. An inspection tour gives evidence 
that families, as well as miners, lived in 
the camp. How they managed to supply 
their everyday needs and schooling for 
their children is always a point to pon- 
der when visiting such isolated camps. 

Two claims— the Crater and the Gulch 
— have been developed with the opera- 
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A juniper tree stands alone 
in front of snow-covered Sierra 
Nevada Mountains as you 
approach Crater Camp from the 

Summit in the Inyo Range. 



tions centering on three main ore de- 
posits. The sulphur was mined from 
seams in rhyolite and tuff with high- 
grade ore occurring in fractures — one of 
which was four feet wide and contained 
almost pure sulphur. The ore beds were 
formed by the leaching and reduction 
of gypsum in the limestone beds and by 
solfataric action, the latter being the re- 
sult of fumaroles giving off sulphurous 
vapors. Many of the seams and vugs 
contained well-developed sulphur cry- 
stals. 

The deposits have had a long history 




of ownerships with their peak period of 
activity from 1928 to 1943 when 48,000 
tons of 100 percent sulphur ore was pro- 
duced. Since 1945, there have been inter- 
mittent attempts at mining and recently 
some exploratory work was scheduled. 
The lack of water and high shipping 
costs have been the main deterrents of 
further development. 

Crater Camp is an interesting locale to 
visit, as long as one remembers it is pri- 
vate property and not abandoned. A nice 
sulphur specimen may be added to your 
collection or possibly a middle-aged bot- 



tle if this is. more to your liking. You 
will also enjoy the 10 mile side trip to 
the sand dunes in Eureka Valley. Or, you 
may wish to continue east into Death 
Valley. 

Best of all, Crater Camp offers an ex- 
cuse to visit another of the desert's fas- 
cinating, back country areas, ft provides 
an opportunity to explore along historical 
trails and find delight in the miles and 
miles of quiet, wide-open spaces. Whether 
Crater Camp, the on-again, off-again 
ghost, is active or asleep — you will enjoy 
meeting her. □ 
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As Nancy Holloway watched in 
horror, her husband and baby 
were massacred — and then she 
was scalped by the renegade 
Indians. Although surviving the 
ordeal, she lived a tragic life. 



Her story is a tribute to the 
pioneer women of the West. 



H 



4i jg% OUT, day I'm going to take you to 
O California." That -was the promise 
Smith HoIIoway made to Nancy Ann 
Bush the day he married her in the little 
schoolhouse in Rockpoit, Missouri, It 
was on June 14, 1854, that Reverend 
Jesse R. Allen joined the young couple 
in matrimony in the presence of family 
and friends, 

Nancy thought Smith the bravest and 
most ambitious young man she knew. He 
was ambitious, and a hard worker — but 



also stubborn and foolhardy. These traits 
led to the tragedy that changed Nancy's 
life and brought about his own death at 
the hands of savage Indians just three 
years later. 

It was the 17th day of May, 1857, 
when the Holloways headed for Califor- 
nia. They joined a wagon train under the 
leadership of a Captain Roundtree, By 
that time they had a little daughter two 
years old. 

Making up the entire train was a group 
consisting of eleven men, ten women, and 



sixteen children, the youngest just two 
months old. There were eight wagons in 
all. The Holloway's outfit consisted of 
three wagons, called prairie schooners, 
having an oval top cover of white duck. 
They had oxen, some horses and mules 
and a large drove of stock intended for 
market in California. Jerry Bush, Nancy's 
2 L -year-old brother, accompanied them, 
as well as two hired men. 

They followed a route through Nebras- 
ka and onto the plains. The going was 
slow and arduous, with the faithful oxen 
pulling the wagons through dust so thick 
it sometimes covered the hubs. They were 
fortunate to make 18 miles a day, what 
with the stops to rest and make a meal, 
and early evening stops to set up camp 
and feed the animals. They set out early 
in the mornings before the sun got too 
hot. 

After eight days of traveling, the train 
crossed the Platte River and proceeded 
toward Fort Laramie. They saw friendly 
Sioux Indians there. Continuing west- 
ward they reached the Green River and 
followed its banks until they arrived in 

Nancy Holloway's train was proh 

Courtesy California State Library. 



Utah Territory. It was there they first 
heard rumors of Indian trouble in the 
vicinity. 

Thousands upon thousands of emi- 
grants had trailed through the lands that 
the Indians had always considered their 
own. The grasses had been trampled un- 
der foot, the springs drunk dry, and dead 
cattle abandoned in the watercourses. The 
Indians had been shot at when glimpsed 
in the brush. It was inevitable they would 
fight back. To worsen matters, white 
renegades, deserters and thieves who had 
fled from justice in California, had 
leagued themselves with the Indians and 
encouraged them in acts of barbarity. 

The situation was extremely dangerous 
along the Humboldt River, which the 
Holloway party reached in August. The 
trailworn party had been advised it would 
take a month to travel downstream. Feed 
was scarce and alkali lay at intervals along 
the banks. It was dangerous for the ani- 
mals to drink from the brackish slug- 
gish water. The willows along the banks 
of the river were often used as cover by 
the Indians. 

ly similar to this one sho wn in the artist 



As evening approached on the night of 
August I3th, 1857, it was decided to 
make camp at a spot about 30 miles east 
of where Winnemucca, Nevada, is now 
located, a few miles west of Battle Moun- 
tain. Captain Roundtree sent a rider along 
the train with the following message: 
"All parties will camp together well away 
from the river." Smith Holloway had not 
concerned himself too much about the 
agreement made in the beginning regard- 
ing Captain Roundtree's leadership of 
the company. Again he proceeded to ig- 
nore the precaution. 

Three friends of the Holloways, Mr. 
and Mrs. Galium and a Mr. Hattlebaugh, 
decided to camp with them along the 
river's edge. They spent a quiet evening 
around the campfire and retired early. 
They were out of sight of the rest of the 
wagons. The Holloways had set up a 
small tent. Jerry and one of the hired 
hands bedded down by the fire and the 
others slept in the wagons. 

Morning came and Smith was the first 
to rise. He began to make the fire and 
called cheerfully to the others, "Get up, 

"Emigrants Crossing the Plains." 
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everyone. No Redskins in sight." Those 
were his last words. A volley of shots and 
a hail of arrows flew towards the camp. 
Smith Holloway fell dead across the 
campfire. Jerry Bush rolled from his 
blankets, grabbed his rifle and returned 
the fire. He was quickly wounded in the 
side and the hired man, Joe Blevens, was 
killed. 

Jerry knew he was hurt too badly to 
go to his sister's aid. But he managed to 
crawl out of sight of the screaming sav- 
ages and with the aid of willow branches 
lower himself down a steep bank to the 
water's edge. He made an attempt to 
swim the river, but was too weakened by 
his wound and only succeeded in losing 
his rifle. He made it back to the bank 
and hid from sight. 

Back in camp Mrs. Galium had lost 
her life. Mr. Callum and Mr. Hattle- 
baugh jumped from the backs of the 
wagons and fled. No trace of them was 
ever found. The other hired man, Bird 
Lawles, who had been ill and slept in one 
of the wagons, was killed by a tomahawk. 

Nancy had awakened at the first sound 
of the gunshots. She huddled inside her 
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tent with her little daughter for a time 
and then crept out. Looking about her in 
anguish, she cried in horror as she saw 
her husband's dead body. Seeing no sign 
of her younger brother, the screams 
crowded into her throat. She choked them 
back as she saw the Indians approaching 
her. Standing there with bare feet in her 
long nightgown with her child huddled 
by her side, she did not know whether tu 
stand her ground or to run. 

Suddenly, upon impulse, she put her 
hands out toward them pleadingly. Pay- 
ing her no heed they continued towards 
her with wild war whoops. She reached 
down to pick up her baby and run but 
was immediately felled by a bullet and a 
shower of arrows. Falling to the ground 
she was quickly surrounded by the In- 
dians. 

Although badly wounded, Nancy re- 
mained conscious. Calling upon the Lord 
to give her strength, she remained mo- 
tionless and did not even cry out when 
the savages tortured her by pulling the 
arrows from her back and jabbing them 
again into her body. Convinced she was 
dead, they then proceeded to cut the 
scalp from her head. Praying they would 
spare her little girl, she Jost consciousness. 

It was nearly an hour's time before 
the rest of the wagon train drove within 
sight of the Holloway camp. Indians 
were still trying to round up the stock 
and plundering the wagons. When they 
saw the large party coming they fled, 
dropping much of their plunder. The 
men began to work to bury the dead, 
gather up what stock was left, and the 
scattered possessions the Indians had left 
behind. One thing recovered was the 
scalp taken from Nancy's head. As they 
started to lift Nancy, thinking her dead, 
they were astonished to hear her moan- 
ing deliriously. The broken body of her 
baby was found next to a wagon wheel. 
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Jerry crawled from his hiding place 
and he and Nancy were carried to one of 
the wagons. The party stayed in camp a 
few days until Jerry was better and Nan- 
cy able to travel, Captain Roundrree took 
them both to The Meadows on the Feath- 
er River. When Nancy was well enough, 
an uncle, Perry Durbin, came and took 
her and Jerry to live in Suisun. Later, 
Jerry settled in Ukiah and lived there for 
some years. 

About a year following the massacre, 
a member of the wagon train attended a 
church meeting at Mark West Creek, in 
Sonoma County, California. He was sur- 
prised and delighted to recognize Nancy 
Holloway, He remarked to her about the 
long curls which fell to her shoulders. 
She explained that she had had a wig 
made from the scalp left behind by the 
Indians. She seemed well and happy un- 
til the massacre was mentioned, then she 
broke down and became somewhat hys- 
terical over the tragic memories. Eventu- 
ally the recurrence of those memories and 
constant brooding over the loss of her 
husband and child in such a tragic man- 
ner led to complete mental collapse. It 
was not many years later that she died in 
Napa City, California. 

Every pioneer woman who left behind 
family, friends and prized possessions to 
venture toward the unknown was brave. 
One wonders how many others were 
forced to endure such torture as that suf- 
fered by Nancy Holloway. By exhibiting 
remarkable strength and courage, she 
managed to save her own life. Her story 
deserves more of a place in history than 
it has ever received. □ 
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INDEPE 



IN California's Inyo County, the com- 
munities of Chrysopolis, San Carlos, 
Bend City and Kearsage have melted into 
the past. Others, like Olancha, Lone Pine, 
Independence and Bishop stand like rigid 
mde posts along Highway 395. 

Ail too often, in our search for the 
ghost towns and camps of the past, we 
overlook the living communities of to- 
day. Some of these are built upon a herit- 
age of history. Independence is one of 
these. 

When the first white explorers travel- 
ed through the Owens Valley, hundreds 
of peaceful Indians made their homes be- 
side the Owens River. When the first 
cattlemen arrived in 1861, they paid little 
attention to the needs of these early in- 
inhabitants. The white man and his cattle 
destroyed much of the Indians' native 
grasslands and natural food sources. It 
was inevitable that a period of prolonged 
hostilities followed the arrival of the first 
white settlers. 

House (above) was built in 

1863 and is near the Eastern 

California Museum (below) 

which bos hundreds of historic displays. 



The Eastern California Museum . . 



YOU ARE bound to notice it, either 
coming or going, on California 
Highway 395. It is the redwood sign 
announcing and directing you to the 
Eastern California Museum turnoff, lo- 
cated near the center of town in Inde- 
pendence, Just a short distance in meas- 
ured travel from the main road, but an 
exciting glance back into the historical 
facts concerning the area where you are 
headed, or where you have come from. 

Its beginning dates back to May of 
1928, when a group of citizens suddenly 
realized that their heritage and arti- 
facts were in danger of becoming lost or 
stolen if they were not organized and 
preserved in a suitable location. 



Those who gathered together to per- 
petuate this idea, incorporated their or- 
ganization in 1930, under the laws of 
California. Through their combined ef- 
forts they secured space in the basement 
of the County Courthouse, thanks to the 
generosity of the Inyo County Board of 
Supervisors. With renewed enthusiasm, 
members began collecting and preserv- 
ing items of their own, and those that 
had been gratefully donated to the 
museum. 

Just a mere collecting of objects was 
not enough for the inspired group. They 
took on the task of locating and restor- 
ing all of the historical sites in their area 
of Inyo and Mono Counties. As if this 



were not enough of a task, they looked 
at their neighbor, Nevada. Realizing that 
their history chronicle was in the same 
peril as their own, and the two areas 
being so closely related historically, they 
included Nevada in their restoration 
program. 

Their efforts also were channeled to- 
ward research and study — facts were 
traced and dates and places were pin- 
pointed. Members looked upon the en- 
tire area as one massive museum, an- 
xiously awaiting their exploration. 

Inside the new buildings, displays are 
offered in an informal atmosphere. Many 
objects are open for you to see, feel and 
witness the texture of time and hardship 



NDENCE 



by Mike Englt 



Charles Putnam was among the earliest 
of the settlers. The trading post he and 
a partner constructed on the banks of 
Little Pine Creek in August 1861 was the 
first permanent building in the valley. 
When the hostilities forced the white 
man to temporarily abandon the valley 
in 1862, Putnam's was deserted. Today, 
the site of Putnam's is marked by a 
bronze plaque on Edwards Street, near 
the center of Independence. 

Throughout the early 1860s, cattlemen, 
miners and traders settled in small com- 
munities and camps. Many of these early 
settlements are Inyo's ghost towns of to- 
day. The continuous harassment by bands 
of marauding Indians eventually forced 
the settlers to send out a call for help. 
In 1862, Lt. Coi. George S. Evans, with 
a detachment of the Second California 
Cavalry, arrived in the valley. He estab- 
lished a permanent camp near Putnam's 
and on July 4th, 1862, amid cheering 
Continued on Page 5% 

Courthouse (above) is fourth 
building on same site, Original 
blacksmith shop ( below ) is part 
of museum's "ghost town." 




an historical travel break 



laid upon them. You may look back at 
the way it all began in the geological dis- 
plays. .Artifacts of the early Indians are 
colorfully offered — arrowheads, beads, 
clothing, baskets, pottery and much more. 
The everyday tools that were necessities 
to maintain their primitive existence, 
their pleasures, travel and culture are on 
display. 

White man followed the Indian into 
Owens Valley in search of gold. His 
wagon trails may have paralleled our high- 
way of today. Burdensome paraphernalia 
was discarded along his path— many of 
which are treasured today, and you will 
find them on display at the museum. 
This vestige of their lives and activities. 



greyed hy time and weather, tells the 
story better than any written word. 

In the Americana display, you will 
find personal belongings of the early 
pioneer families that have been proudly 
donated hy relatives. Their new and 
graceful way of life still seems like a 
hardship to us today. 

Along the side, and in the rear of the 
Museum, you can browse through the 
ghost town of yesteryears. There is a 
span of track with the old mining ore 
cars, a replica of the old assay office, 
blacksmith shop and other surprise items, 
In the planning are Indian villages, 
ranching equipment and many mining 
tools. 



by Helen Walker 

Perhaps you noticed a few of the his- 
torical sites marked along the highway. 
The Eastern Museum group has been re- 
sponsible in bringing these to your at- 
tention. Some of their recent sites include: 
the caves at Camp Independence, which 
gave shelter to the soldiers while their 
post was being built in 1862; Cotton- 
wood kilns at the mouth of Cottonwood 
Creek built in 1873 by Colonel Stevens; 
the grave site of the earthquake victims 
of March 26, 1872, near Lone Pine, 
California. 

The Museum is open daily, and the 
staff will gladly answer any questions 
about the area. Take a travel break, and 
visit this historical review of the past. □ 



by Midge Embry 



AT THE end of each day during the 
summer when California's Monro 
Bay State Park becomes full, rangers 
send the overflow of campers to a vir- 
tually unheard of place, Montana de 
Oro State Park in San Luis Obispo 
County. Unfortunately, most of the 
campers go to nearby motels to wait for 
an opening at popular Morro Bay. 

The few adventurous outdoorsmen 
continue south on Highway 1 until they 



reach the small city of Los Osos, about 
nine miles away. Following the roadside 
signs the travelers drive down a winding 
road until, just at the end of their pa- 
tience and spirit of adventure, they come 
upon a scenic ocean cove. On the left of 
the cove is an old home which is the 
ranger station and entrance to the Mon- 
tana de Oro State Park and campgrounds. 
The campgrounds are primitive and 
rugged, being in the transitional stage of 



becoming a permanent campground. 
However, the site has been open to the 
public since 1965, the year of its purchase 
by the state, "The campsites lie in a nar- 
row valley, at the bottom of which runs 
a small, clear creek. Wildlife is in abun- 
dance, coming down in the evening to 
drink from the stream. Deer, silhouetted 
against the gteying sky, dot the surround- 
ing hillsides in the evening. 

At night raccoons go food hunting, 



often to the dismay of the unwary camp- 
er. The rangers even have a pet deer 
named Bamhi which the campers' child- 
ren follow around to feed and pet. 

At one time the California grizzly bears 
were so prevalent in this area that they 
gave their Spanish name to the city and 
valley of Los Osos, the hear. The bears 
are now extinct, but numerous other ani- 
mals have taken their place: opossum, 
brush rabbit, ground squirrel, gray fox, 
coyote, badger, weasel and skunk. The 
entire area is a bird refuge and over 100 
different species were recorded in 1966, 
within a twelve-hour period. 

A wide assortment of activity is possi- 
ble. There is good ocean fishing in the 
cove. Rock cod and many types of ocean 
rock fish are particularly plentiful. Swim- 
ming and skin diving are also popular, 
as well as boating and abalone hunting. 
The beach is covered with colorful rocks 
and local shop owners from nearby Pis- 
ini) Beach and Morro Bay come to Mon- 
tana de Oro to get jade which they sell 
in their shops. 

Because Montana de Oro is not yet a 
permanent campground, the drinking 

continued 




Park rangers present slide shows and lectures in the original Spooner ranch house 
( opposite page). Wildlife is protected and deer (above) are tame. (There is an- 
other in the brush.) Spooner Cove (below) is ideal for swimming and collecting. 

Photos by the author. 
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water has to be shipped in and kept in 
large metal containers about 15 feet tall. 
The trees surrounding the 50 campsites 
are young and consequently small. The 
campsites are provided with tables and 
woods toves alongside tent or trailer space 
parking. Pit toilets are also located close 
by. The slight bareness and element of 
newness make one feel close to nature. 
The area is an inspiring delight for both 
the newcomer and the veteran in outdoor 
living. 

The ocean cove, called Spooner's Cove, 
is named for Cornel mis Spooner, a 19th 
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Century farmer who lived on the present 
Montana de Oro property and who built 
the ranch house. State Park Ranger Robert 
A. Hanks says the cove is known by the 
local inhabitants as Smuggler's Cove. 
"Smuggler's Cove is a name attached to 
Spooner's Cove during the prohibition 
days when booze was routinely smuggled 
ashore in the Montana de Oro area from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles," he ex- 
plained. 

"The state bought Montana de Oro 
from Rancho Montana de Oro, Inc., a 
corporation which acquired the land 
through a bankruptcy action," according 
to Hanks. He adds, "A Mr. and Mrs. 
McAlistcr owned the property prior to 
the bankruptcy proceedings. It was Mrs. 
McAIister who gave the park its name 
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when she remarked one spring day, when 
the California poppies and the monkey 
flowers were in full golden bloom, that 
the hill behind the ranch house looked 
like a "Mountain of Gold." Hence the 
Spanish translation, Montana de Oro. 

The park includes approximately 6,825 
acres of relatively unspoiled land and is 
a hiker's paradise. There are at present 
two developed trails and many roads 
which may be used by the hiker. From 
the end of Valencia Peak Trail, on a clear 
day, the view extends as far as 100 miles 
from Piedras Blancas in the north to 
Point Sal in the south. 

The Montana de Oro State Park pre- 
sents slide shows and other informative 
lectures in the evening for its campers. Lo- 
cated nearby is the Museum of Natural 



History on White Point in Morro Bay 
State Park. The museum contains many 
displays showing the bird and animal life 
in the area as well as comprehensive in- 
formation about the Indian tribes which 
used to dwell here. Local artists and 
state park employees have reproduced 
Indian art and relics and scenic hand 
painted backdrops for the displays. The 
museum presents lectures, slide shows 
and movies about the area's wildlife and 
history. 

Montana de Oro State Park is just one 
of many places in the western coastal 
area available to campers and nature 
lovers, yet it is one of the few left today 
that is relatively undiscovered. There are 
two miles of rugged cliffs and beach areas 
along the Pacific Ocean, and within the 
park itself are two streams which run 
year-round, Islay Creek and Coon Creek. 
The most predominant geographical fea- 
ture is Valencia Peak, 1,345 feet in ele- 
vation, which is surrounded by less con- 
spicuous peaks that reach up to 1,500 
feet. These peaks are generally covered 
with grass and chaparral. Here is a 
beautiful location for those who love the 
out-of-doors. 
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Tim (iHOSTJ.v effect is startling as you 
approach the plant of the Premiere 
Marble Products, six miles east of Lone 
Pine, California. The weathered build- 
ings, an abandoned railroad and the 
empty, three-store Imsiness district ap- 
pear to be remnants of an old mining 
town— and, they are! However, this is 
also the mill operation of one of the 
largest, underground marble mines in 
the western United States. 

In these days of "down with the old, 
up with the new," it is heartening to 
find a company that is concerned with 
preserving standing mementos from its 
historic past. Unusual, too, is the invita- 
tion they extend "to visit the mines and 
ghost town of Dolomite the next time 
you are in the area." Visitors are re- 
quested to check in at the office upon 



arrival, since conditions can change at a 
working mint. 

In 1883, Dolomite was a siding on 
the newly-constructed, narrow-gauge, Car- 
son & Colorado Railroad which served 
Owens Valley. Two years later, a camp 
developed (near Dolomite) near the base 
of the Inyo Mountains when the Inyo 
Marble Company began quarrying opera- 
tions for dimension stone. 

The exceptional properties of these ex- 
tensive marble deposits had been known 
since 1862 when Henry Hanks, Califor- 
nia state mineralogist, visited the region. 
In his sixth annual report, Hanks de- 
scribed it as "pure and white as the fin- 
est Carrara marble." Subsequent chemical 
examination proved it to be dolomite of 
the finest quality. Though good building 
stone was in demand, the remote location 



Photos by 
Jerry Strong 

and lack of transportation delayed the 
development of the deposits until the 
completion of the railroad in the valley. 

"Inyo Marble" gained fame when it 
was chosen as the material to be used in 
Sharon Gate in San Francisco's Golden 
Gate Park; and as the facing for the 
Mil! Building, San Francisco and the 
Stockton Public Library. 

After many years of intermittent oper- 
ation, the property was purchased in 
f°59 by Premiere Marble Products, Min- 
ing is accomplsihed by an intricate sys- 
tem of "rooms and pillars" which extend 
a quarter of a mile into the mountain- 
side. A number of deposits have been 
exposed and they produce dolomite mar- 
ble in several colors which are crushed, 
screened and sacked at the dolomite 
plant. The final product is w' 



for terrazzo, roofing, landscaping and 
by the swimming pool and chemical fil- 
ter industries. 

Inyo Marble is used in the famous 
Hollywood Boulevard terrazzo sidewalk 
where names of the stars cast in brass 
blend into its surface. The floor of the 
Los Angeles International Airport has 
one million square feet of Tnyo Marble. 

Not to be outdone, Dolomite Ghost 
Town has attained fame as the setting 
for a number of successful motion pic- 
tures including Nevada Smith, How the 
West Was Won and Oil for the Lamps 
of China, 

You will enjoy visiting this historic 
area with its photogenic ghost town and 
interesting mine operation. The open des- 




ert will offer a choice of good campsites 
with magnificent views of the mighty 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, 

Evenings will bring a canopy of silent 
stars above the shadow play of a camp- 
fire. The rustle of the wind seems to 
carry sounds of life from the old ghost 
town. Can they be the shrill laughter of 
dance hall girls oc the dull clink of sil- 
ver dollars at the gaming tabes? No — it 
is just the Marble Ghost rattling her 
bones in restless abandon. 




Originally an inn, the old saloon build- 
ing (opposite page) has appeared- in 
many mo-vies. Photos on this page, 
from top to bottom; an overall picture 
of Dolomite Ghost Town, an adit into 
the marble mine which should not be 
entered without permission, uncrowded 
camping areas with the Sierra Nevadas 
in the background. 
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A favorite summer sport is packing into Sierra Nevada lakes such as Dorothy in higher elevations where golden trout lurk. 
Chalfant Press photo 
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by Jack Pepper 



ANYONE FOR camping, fishing, boating, w< 
skiing, hiking, back packing, mountain c 
horseback riding, picture taking, bird watchini 
collecting, prospecting, gold panning, museun 
ghost town hopping, exploring — or just plain I 
All of these summer activities are availab 
within the confines of two adjoining California 
which also boast the highest and lowest points 
the contiguous 48 states. Mt, Whitney rises 
14,495 feet above the valley floor and Badwati 
Death Valley National Monument is 280 feet 
below sea level. 

United States Highway 395 winds throug 
Owens Valley along the eastern slope of the Sii 
Nevada Mountains from the southern boundar 
County to Bridgeport in Mono County — a distc 
only 215 miles. Yet within these two counties ( 
Alpine County just north of Bridgeport) are 2,( 
lakes and 5,000 miles of streams — all filled w 
hard-fighting and hungry fish. Depending upoi 
location, the lakes and streams can all be reac 
from U.S. 395, either by passenger car, four-v 
drive, hiking or packing in by horse. 

And this giant and spectacular recreatior 
is within easy driving distance of California's t 
major cities. Inyokern, just south of the Inyo C 




The green fairways of the golf course at Lone Pine are in sharp contrast with snow-capped Mt. Whitney in background. 



iter line at the junction of U.S. 395 and State 14, is 150 The Hills were named by local Southern 

limbing, miles from Los Angeles. Bridgeport is approximately sympathizers during the Civil War after a Confederate 

I, bottle 300 miles from San Francisco. warship, the Alabama. Not to be outdone, Northern 

i and On either side of U.S. 395, as it winds through supporters named a community and mountain peak 

aafing? Owens Valley and along the Sierra Nevada Mountain (now in Kings Canyon National Park) the Kearsage, 

le slope past bubbling brooks, lakes and fast-moving after the Union man-of-war. The Kearsage sank the 

counties streams, are hundreds of passenger car roads Alabama during a battle off the coast of 

in leading to public and commercial camping grounds, France, June 19, 1864. 

hiking trails, packing stations and a myriad of Arrangements for mountain climbing, either 

sr in other attractions. by back pack or horseback, plus guides and supplies, 

The highway follows approximately the same can be made in Lone Pine. An estimated 15,000 

route first cut by Mountain Man Jedediah Smith in people made the ascent — or part way — up 

h 1826 and later by the Pony Express in 1860. It was Mt. Whitney in 1970. Fishing trips into isolated 

jrra also the route of Captain John Fremont who explored mountain streams and lakes can also be arranged, 

y of Inyo the area in 1834. There are several interesting ghost towns 

ince of Many of the historic towns along the way were ar| d mines around Lone Pine. South of Lone Pine is 

and built as a result of the discovery of gold and silver a historic Owens Lake. See articles in this issue about 

)00 few years after the famous '49ers Gold Rush which the area which is well worth the short trip. 

Itfl started on the western side of the Sierra Nevadas. Fifteen miles north of Lone Pine is the 

j their One of these is Lone Pine, established in 1860 community of Independence and the Eastern 

hed a ft er the discovery of silver. Today, it is a modern, California Museum, both of which are described in 

heel- tourist-oriented community located 206 miles from Los tn 'S issue. It is the gateway to Onion Valley and 

Angeles and the gateway to Mt. Whitney Recreational nearby is the Tule Elk Refuge, the Mt. Whitney Fish 

al area Area and the fascinating Alabama Hills — a vast public Hatchery and other points of interest, 

wo recreational area administered by the U.S. Bureau Between Independence and Big Pine, a paved 

ounty of Land Management. roac ' parallels U.S. 395 for a short distance with 
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One of the many side trips along US. 395 is the 
Petro glyph Loop ( right) out of Bishop where ancient 
Indian writings can be examined, Badwater, 
the lowest point in the United States 
(280 feet below sea level), is m Death Valley 
National Monument, which can be reached from either 

Lone Pine or Bishop. 

access to several creeks, Aberdeen and the 
Tule Elk Refuge. 

Big Pine is in the heart of Owens Valley and the 
Owens River and is the gateway to the Palisade 
GSacier area to the west, and the Bristlecone Pine 
Forests in the White Mountains to the east. 
Bristlecone Pines are thought to be the oldest living 
things on earth. 

Sixteen miles north of Big Pine is Bishop — 
another community offering complete tourist facilities 
and located in the hub of the Eastern Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. In addition to its many recreational 
attractions. Bishop is the home and resting place for 
the "Slim Princess" — one of the last of the old-time 
railroad engines. She is housed, alongwith many 
other western Americana and railroad objects, in the 
Bishop Museum at nearby Laws. 

Just north of Bishop isthe Pleasant Valley 
Reservoir. From this Reservoir south to the Los Angeles 
Aqueduct Intake between Big Pine and Independence, 
the Owens River provides some of the best fishing in 
the West. Although most of the mountain streams 

Photo by Nicholas Kozloff 





Photo courtesy Bishop Chamber of Commerce 



are inaccessible during the winter, there is fishing the 
year-round on this section of the Owens River. 

For those interested in prehistoric Indian 
writings, some of the best petroglyphs found in 
California are easily reached by passenger car north 
of Bishop. 

From Bishop, with an elevation of 4,140 feet, 
U.S. 395 climbs over the Sherwin Pass to the 
Mammoth Lakes area. Just past Sherwin Summit 
(elevation 7,000) is Lake Crowley — one of the most 
popular fishing lakes in California. 

The lake is a reservoir for the Los Angeles Water 
Company and is open for fishing from May through 
July 31. Last year it was opened for the first time 
to water skiing during the month of August, The sport 
proved so popular at the Lake that it will again be 
opened during the same month for skiing this year. 

The Mammoth Lake area north of Lake Crowley 
is best known for its winter sports. However, it also is 
an excellent summer recreational site. There are 
numerous small lakes in the area, plus the unusual 
Devil's Postpile National Monument. 

North of the Mammoth Lake area, U.S. 395 rises 
to Deadman Summit with an elevation of 8,041 feet, 
and then descends to the community of Lee Vining 
and Mono Lake. Although a beautiful body of water, no 
fish live in Mono Lake due to the high mineral content. 

Eighteen miles north is Bridgeport, another 
resort comuntty near the Nevada border and the 
gateway to many historic ghost towns such as Bodie 
and Aurora. From here, highways go west toward 
San Francisco or north to Nevada and Lake Tahoe. 

More than a hundred years ago prospectors 
and explorers found their treasure trove of gold and 
silver in the Sierra Nevadas. Today, modern 
adventurers are discovering the new treasure is a 
recreational bonanza. □ 
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ONLY A little over a half inch 
long, the Yucca Moth proves 
that being small is no drawback at 
all when it comes to achieving scien- 
tific fame. Tending strictly to her 
own affairs, this little surprise pack- 
age has intrigued scientists for 
decades. 

What's this mini-moth in her sim- 
ple white dress got that her bigger 
and showier sisters haven't? Plenty, 
as research continues to show. It all 
has to do with her role in a plant-in- 
sect team whose complex interrela- 
tionship lifts it far beyond the usual 
bees and flower routine. 

The plant half of the team is the 



Yucca filimentosa, whose great white 
bell blossoms are held high above 
the desert on a trunk-like stem up to 
20 feet tall, thrusting upward from a 
base of stiff leaves. As is usual in 
flowering plants, the seeds of this 
handsome outsized member of the 
lily family are produced in the blos- 
som. The main bulky portion of the 
seed develops in one part of the 
flower, pollen in another part, and 
they must be brought together if 
the seed is to become fertile. 

Most kinds of flowering plants are 
cross pollinated, fertilized not by 
their own, but by their neighbor's 
pollen. This job is mostly done by 



unsuspecting insects who get dusted 
with pollen in one flower as they 
push about for nectar, and accident- 
ally carry it to the next. This old 
plant-insect association has been go- 
ing on for some 165 million years, 
and both have evolved shapes and 
habits that make the system work 
better. It is also a very fine example 
of the neat way organisms are adapt- 
ed to their environment, and to each 
other; a mutually beneficial situation 
which ecologists call symbiosis — a 
living together. 

But, in all these run-of-the-mill 
cases, the insect is simply after food 

for itself or for the brood back 



It visits many different flowers in the 
process, although bees may remain 
constant to one kind until that source 
of nectar is exhausted. Pollen pick- 
up and delivery are only accidental, 
the insect being an unintentional 
carrier. 

But in the case of the Yucca Moth, 
the situation is different, and herein 
lies the basic reason for the scien- 
tific spotlight on this puny little 
white insect. 

She is strictly a one-plant girl, 
never visiting any other kind. And 
food is not the reason for her com- 
ing to the yucca blossom. In fact, she 
doesn't eat at all in this, her adult, 
stage. She comes to yucca rather, to 
lay her eggs in a specific part of the 
flower that will be the nursery for 
her grubs. No blundering about get- 
ting dusted with pollen. Rather, she 
goes to a lot of trouble and hard 
work to collect it in one flower and 
then lug it to another. She herself 
gets no benefit from all this work. 
But her labors insure that her pro- 
geny, which she will never see, will 
have food. 

It is in that magic time of year 
when the yucca is blooming, and the 
desert night soft and fragrant, that 
this little moth is abroad. Coming 
out of a half-closed blossom where 
she has been resting during the day, 
she flies to a flower that has just 
opened. She makes her way to the 
pollen producing part, and goes to 
work. For her unique task, her mouth 
has an entirely different equipment 
from the standard moth mouth which 
is usually a long tube that can be 
stuck like a straw into a flower and 
coiled up under the head when not 
in 'use. Her mouth parts have been 
modified into an efficient scraper- 
packer-and-carrier — just the right 
contraption for toting sticky yucca 
pollen. Working away, she shoves 
the pollen into a ball, and rolls it 
down under her head. Here it is 
gripped by a pair of carrying racks 
with spines on their inner edges 
that hold it securely in place. 

Cargo loaded (and it's a big one 
— maybe three times the size of her 
head) she goes to another flower. 
Creeping into that part which will 



contain the seeds later, she cuts it 
open with her lance-like egg-laying 
apparatus (most unusual in a moth) 
and by means of her- long flexible 
egg tube, deposits several eggs 
right close to the beginning seedlets 
of the yucca. 

But she is not through, yet. She 
sets about delivering her cargo of 
pollen to exactly the right spot, 
creeping to the top of a little funnel 
in the flower which has a cup-shaped 
opening. Working slowly and quite 
deliberately, she thrusts some pollen 
into it, packing it in and ramming it 
down tight. She takes a lot of time 
at it, moving her head back and 



forth. Down at the bottom of this 
funnel are the seedlets which are 
just beginning to form. The pollen 
she is putting in, brought from an- 
other flower, will germinate and add 
that magic spark without which they 
would never become fertile. 

Before long, the seeds are ripe, 
and the hatching moth grubs find 
food handy. After full growth, each 
bores its way out of the seed pod 
and lowers itself to the ground on a 
silken thread. Burrowing down, it 
spins a cocoon and begins that per- 
iod underground during which its 
transformation into a moth will take 
place. Safe and snug in its chrysalis, 



Freshly opened yucca flotcer. Large ovule is shown in the center surrounded by 
petals. V.ach petal carries a stamen at the Up of which is the anther with its load 
of pollen. Photo by Dick Freeman, 
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See green Moob Valley from sandstone 
jungles above town, Indian writings, o pho- 
tographic wonderland. 

DAILY TRIPS 
Arches National Monument, Canyon Coun- 
try or cool forest trails of the LaSal Mrs. 

OVERNIGHT TRIPS 
Canyonlonds National Park, Arches Nation- 
al Monument, LaSol Mountains. 
TRIPS ARRANGED — DAILY or WEEKLY 

BOB'S TRAIL RIDES 

MOAB, UTAH — Phone 253-6731 
Special group rates for 4 or more riders. 
Send for rate sheet and brochure 




Gigantic Gem Maker's 

CATALOG 



From the manufacturer at the world's 
largest Selection of gem moking 
equipment. Over 20G wanted items 
you can purchase trom your 
tavarite dealer. Write 




SINCE f 1848 

o* 35, RtPLANPS D, 
Llf. 92373 





Different blossom 
pollen; 2. egg 
disturbed at rest 



oms show position of moth at various stages of action: 7. gathering 
laying; delivering pollen; 4. resting position, 5. position when 

Artist sketch redrawn from Bergen and Caldwell. 



win nebago 

from $81495 
to $17000 


TOW YOUR 4-WHEEL DRIVE AND HAVE THE 
FINEST BASE CAMP IN THE DESERT! 

* Toilet, shower, refrigerator-freezer, full time 
air cond. (24 hrs. a day) if you wish. 66-gal. 
fresh water, all normal conveniences that you 
would expect. We have a few used 22-footers 
with air and everything, just under $10,000! 

ROLLING HOMES 


LA. AREA 

1372 Poc. Coast Hwy., Lomita 
2 mi, west of Harbor Freeway 
213-325-3092 


S.F. -OAKLAND AREA 

2348 Contra Costa Blvd. 
Pleasant Hill 
4)5-689-1660 


SAN DIEGO 

3851 El Cajon Blvd. 
714-283-5593 



it must await the next blooming of 
the yucca when it will emerge as an 
adult to play its part in the old, old 
cycle. 

Gentlemen Yucca Moths do not do 
any pollinating. Their role in all this 
consists of mating with the females 
and pottering about the blossom 
while the real work is going on. 

This exceedingly complex relation- 
ship between the yucca and its moth 
never ceases to intrigue scientists. 
The botanists point to the funnel 
set-uc 
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the germinating spot is so far below 
and the opening so peculiarly shaped 
that it will receive only the ball of pol- 
len fetched to it by this one insect. 
True enough, the yucca has other 
types of insect visitors who come to 
it for nectar, but none of them can 
do the pollinating job. The plant is 
absolutely dependent on this particu- 
lar female moth for perpetuation of 
its species. 

The moth never lays her eggs in 
any other kind of plant, and the 
young grubs can't eat anything else 
but young yucca seeds. Without the 
yucca to provide food and a safe 
nursery site for the youngsters, the 
yucca moth tribe would die out. In 
turn, this moth is absolutely depen- 
dent on this plant for the perpetua- 
tion of its species. 

The plant, rooted to the earth, 
waits. The moth, with the ability to 
get around, is the one who gets 
things done. 

Looking back on what the moth 
did — what do we have here? An in- 
sect who went to a flower and laid 
some eggs, Well, other insects lay 
eggs in plants, too. But did she let 
it go at that? No, she went through a 
a whole series of extra steps that 
netted her nothing but hard, hard 
work for herself. 

Yet, each of these actions (gather- 
ing a ball of pollen, carrying it to an 
entirely different flower, and deliber- 
ately ramming it into the proper 
place) contributed to this result: the 
cross-polltnation of the yucca. □ 
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TOP THAT 
THIEF WITH 
1 OCKSTRAP 

A revolutionary new design 
secures all G.I. cans to your 
carrier. Attaches to rear slot. 
If for 4" high rear panel 
state if 1" slot or l>/ : " slot. 
All steel construction, bright 
zinc plated. »«, EM 

Tnw D Only $7i5U 

Send for FREE Brochure Showing 
Other Models to Fit Any 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED. 
Wilfsey Rd. S.E., Salem, OR 97302 




Bullfrog Resort 
and Marina 

IN THE CENTER OF 

LAKE POWELL 



EVERYTHING 
YOU'LL NEED 
FOR A 
FUN-FILLED 
VACATION 




* Houseboat rentals 



• Open & Covered boat slips 

• Boat A auto gas & repairs 



• Travel trailer hookups 

• Modern mobile homo 

• Groierles, snacks, supplies 

• Day & overnight tours 



for complete 

information write: 

BULLFROG MARINA 

231 East 4th South, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
841 1 1 (801) 355-2991 




Gene and Mary Foushee's 

RECAPTURE LODGE § TOURS 

There are still places tike this . . . peaceful, quiet, 
remote. And just a 15 minute stroll, or a five minute 
drive, or a stone's throw from Recapture Lodge. Be- 
sides scenery and tranquility like this, we have geolo- 
gist-guided tours to Monument Valley, Canyonlands, 
Poncho House ... and lovely spots you've never 
heard of. 

Nightly slide shows. Heated Pool. Play- 
grounds. Automatic laundry. San Juan 
River trips. All Tribes Day, June 19. 
— Send for our color brochure 

VCt> BLUFF, Utah 8451 2 Phone 801 -672-2281 




Dick Smith invites you . . . 

Come Fly 
with me! 

See Canyonlands from the 
air! Majestic pinnacles, red 
rock canyons and arches. 
Truly a scenic wonderland. 
Several flights to choose from in addition to flights over Monument 
Valley, Lake Powell, and Rainbow Bridge. Combination land-air and 
Lake Powell -air tours available. Write today for a brochure. 

Canyonlands 
(^Aviation 

AT CANYONLANDS RESORT— EAST ENTRANCE TO CANYONLANDS NATIONAL PARK 
WRITE: P.O. BOX 246, MOAB, UTAH 84531 AREA CODE (801 1 JL71176 




Mono County's 
Mines 



of 

Mount 



Patterson 



U 4 




Ruins of the Kentuck Mill 
(below) in Ferris Canyon. One 
of the miners' log shelters 
( opposite page) about a half 
mile beyond Belfort. 




liven the sheer chasms and barren sum- 
mits (if the Sweetwater Mountains proved 
no deterrent to the determined. Eventu- 
ally, a number fijf locations were made in 
this range which lies just west of the 
California-Nevada boundary line in Mono 
County. The Patterson Mining District 
was named after the lofy peak that dom- 
inates the range. 




Tunnel entrance to the Ferris Canyon Mine with precipitous drop and canyon in 
the background illustrates problems miners encountered. Photos by the author. 



The first excitement was at Star City, 
located on a treeless, windswept plateau 
at an elevation of 8,700 feet. Several 
shafts were sunk through the surface 
shale, but the hopes of wealth proved 
ephemeral, and the camp was soon aban- 
doned. All that remains now are a few 
stone foundations and bits of glittering 
glass, mostly obscured by sagebrush. In 
June and July, a rainbow garden of scar- 
let paintbrush, purple pentstemon and 
lupine, golden sulphur flowers and a 
variety of sunny composites carpet the 
rocky slope. 

Two miles, by rough, twisting trail, 
farther up the mountainside at Boulder 
Flat, the camp of Belfort was established. 
Here a direct horizontal attack was made 
on the bare slopes of 11,600-foot Mt, 
Wheeler. Tunnels were punched into 
the mountain at several locations. But the 
hoped-for bonanza again eluded the sil- 
ver seekers. Rusted ore buckets and frag- 
ments of other equipment dot the land- 
scape, attesting to the miners' disappoin- 
men(. Three of Belfort's cabins still 
stand, nestled in a picturesque setting at 
the base of the majesk peak. 



However, it was across the precipitous 
Ferris Canyon, on its rocky north wall, 
that profitable pay dirt was finally struck. 
At this location the Kentuck mine was 
developed by driving two tunnels into 
the steep slope below an outcropping of 
a rich silver vein. To bring mining equip- 
ment into this nearly inaccessible place, 
a wagon road was chiseled across the 
slope's loose shale. 

The route required a number of switch- 
backs as it snaked up the mountainside 
from the broad valley below. But rock 
slides plagued the road, the slippery 
shale doing its best to undo what man 
had built, However fortune did, at least, 
provide the mine with a supply of tim- 
ber from a stand of pines growing on 
the steep slope. A mill was built nearby 
to process the ore. Before the Kentuck 
shut down in 1884, its production totaled 
%% 00, 000. 

Stretches of the old wagon road have 
deteriorated to a foot trail. The mil! shed, 
its rough hewn lumber weathered and 
aged to a golden brown, still clings tena- 
ciously to the steep slope. Several hun- 
Coittiiuied on Page • 




Meteor 
Crater 




by 
Pat 
mes 



Men walk the surface of the moon, 
and part of their training pro- 
gram includes visits to areas with geologi- 
cal formations similar to ones on the 
moon. Meteor Crater in northern Arizona 
is one of these places. 




Center of Meteor Crater is 570 feet below the rim (opposite page) which has a 
diameter of 4,110 feet A path (above) leads down into the crater. 



Resembling in size and structure the 
great craters on the moon's surface, it is 
three miles in circumference with a diam- 
eter of 4,150 feet and plunges to a 
depth of ^70 feet. The rim towering into 
the sky dominates the landscape. 

Here, thousands of years ago, a huge 
cluster of meteorites from outer space 
struck the earth. With the impact there 
was a cataclysmic explosion. Millions of 
tons of pulverized rock splashed out of 
the crater. And life — plant and animal— 
in the surrounding area for miles was 
destroyed. 

The crater was known to white man in 
1 87 1 . Many people thought it was of 
volcanic origin. The finding of meteor- 
ites in the area was a coincidence. 

Mr. Daniel Barringer, a mining en- 
gineer, heard about the crater and be- 
lieved it was made by a meteorite. He 
acquired the land in 1903 and formed 
a company to mine the metal. 

I'irst he dug trenches in the outer 
slopes of the rim. There, under the boul- 
ders which had been thrown from the 
crater, he found meteorites. Although it 
seemed convincing proof to him, it was 
not to others. 

He went on with his work. Believing 
that the meteorite had come straight 
down (later it was deduced it came in at 
an angle), he sank a shaft in the center 



of the crater. About two hundred feet 
down he was stopped by quicksand and 
water. He drilled many more shafts and 
found that to a depth of about 1,000 
feet rocks from different strata were 
mixed together. Below that level the 
layers were undisturbed. However, there 
was no mass of metal. To have it gener- 
ally recognized that the crater was gouged 
out by a meteorite mass from outer space 
took 25 more years. 

In the museum at Meteor Crater there 
is a collection of meteorites and minerals. 
The fluorescent minerals are shown in 
the Chameleon Room. The exhibits range 
from ones on Indian culture — baskets and 
pottery— to a one-third scale model of a 
Lunar Module Apollo, 

A recorded lecture on the history of 
the crater is heard in the museum and 
porch overlooking the crater. A second 
talk is given on Moon Mountain which 
is the highest point of the rim. A trail 
from the museum leads down to the 
crater floor and another three mile one 
winds around the rim. 

The air conditioned museum is open 
all year from sunrise to sunset. There is 
a charge of |t,ij for adults; children 
50 cents; teenagers from 13 to 18, 75 
cents. Meteor Crater is on a paved road 
about six miles south of Interstate 40 be- 
tween Flagstaff and Winslow, Arizona, □ 



From the 

Leanin' Tree Ranch . . . 

Chuckle Along . . . 

. . , with "Paisano Road- 
runner" notes. A happy 
way to keep in touch. 
A happy gift, too. 
Faithfully reproduced In 
full "color from three 
Road runner paintings by 
Touraine. 15 notes and 
envelopes . . . attrac- 
tively packaged . . . 
only $1.25. As always, 
our money-back guar- 
antee. Order today, or 
send for our FREE 
full-color catalog. 
Be happy. 
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YOU CAN FIND 
BURIED TREASURE 




DETAILS 
FREE! 



Buried treasure is everywhere' 
Maybe in your own backyard! 
Exciting new book. Authentic 
Treasure Maps of the United 
States, shows you how and 
where to find it. Spanish 
treasures, lost mines, bandit 
toot, family treasures! More 
than 400 authentic treasure 
sites in every state in the 
union! Millions wail to be 
found. Get your share , 
for FREE details today! 



THE HOSTESS SHOP - BOX 64 D 
BOUTTE, LOUISIANA 70039 



Make Your 
Outings 
More Fun 

and T^xojitfZ&ie *7W 

METAL DETECTORS 

• Detectron 

• Excelsior 

Get the Best . . 
Top Guarantee . 
Easy to Operate 
From 
$64 95 lo 
$165.00 

Stop By And See Our . . . 

Western Artifacts, Indian Collection, Jewelry 
Display, Lapidary Equipment, Tumblers, Gold 
Pans. Dry Washers, Books on Treasures and 
Lost Mines and other items of fun far 

the entire family, Fir information |ust write 
to or call: 

I'OMPTOA 
ROCK SHOP 

1405 South Lang Beach Blvd. 
Ph. 632-9096 Compton, Calif, 902 J 1 




Fish at BLUE LAKE (on cover) 
and LAKE SABR1NA BASIN 

Only one of several of our^ 
One-day Pack Trips 




WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE 



Schober's Pack Station 

P. O, Bon 458, Bishop, California 93514 
714 873-4785 



Brietlecone 

Motel , 
and Store 

TACKLE ■ BEER and WINE 
BOOKS - GIFTS and ROCKS 

101 N. MAIN ST„ BIG PINE, CALF, 
714 933-2313 




HALL'S (76 



IN BIG PINE, CALIFORNIA 

Welcomes All Vacationers 

Complete Trailer and Camper 
Sanitation Station - Water 

OPEN 24 HOURS 

225 S, MAIN |7I4) 938-2406 



INDEPENDENCE 

Omiinuei from Page 19 



and the firing of salutes, the Stars and 
Stripes were raised over the new post. In 
honor of the day, Evans named the post 
Camp Independence. 

The first permanent quarters for the 
men of Camp Independence were simple 
adobe structures which were destroyed 
in the earthquake of 1872, The follow- 
ing year, they were replaced by sturdy 
two-story wooden buildings of eastern 
architecture. When the camp was aban- 
doned in 1877, all but two of the build- 
ings were torn down. The hospital and 
the commander's house were salvaged, 
removed and reconstructed in Indepen- 
dence. Today, the hospital serves as a 




frails 

DINNER HOUSE 




STEAK LOBSTER PRIME RIB 



DAILY BUFFET 
OPEN 5:00 P.M. DAILY 



COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
413 S, MAIN, LONE PINE, CALIF. 



Once used to haul freight over the 
Sierras, an old wagon, now protected 
by the Eastern California Museum. 

comfortable residence and the command- 
er's house, which has been redecorated in 
its original style, stands at the corner of 
Edwards and Main Streets, ft is open 
daily to the public. 

The site of Camp Independence and 
its small cemetery, however, stand on 
private property and can be viewed only 
from a distance. Two miles north of In- 
dependence, on a side road leading east 
from Highway 395, a bronze plaque 
marks the site of Camp Independence 
and its small cemetery. 

In 1863, Thomas Edwards acquired 
Putnam's trading post and much of the 
adjoining land. On it, he laid out the 
valley's first patented townsite and named 
it Independence in tribute to the nearby 
cavalry camp. Edwards Street, (today's 
Highway 395), which passes through the 
center of the original six block square ■ 
townsite, Thomas Edwards named for 
himself. The adjacent streets, he patriotic- 
ally named for some of the great men of 
his country's past: Grant, Webster, Jack- 
son, Clay, Washington and Crockett. 

In 1866, Independence defeated the 
older settlements of San Carlos, Bend 
City and Kearsage to become the county 
seat of Inyo. Though not the oldest, one 
of the most important buildings is the 
county courthouse on Edwards Street, It 
is the fourth to be constructed on the 
same site. The first, which was completed 
in 1869, was destroyed in the earthquake 
of 1872. The second was lost in 1876, 
with 37 other buildings, when fire swept 
uncontrolled through the town. The third, 




Mary Austin, author of The Land of Little Rain, lived in this house which is now 

an Independence landmark. 



which was far too small for the county's 
growing needs, was torn down and re- 
placed by the present structure which has 
now stood for nearly 50 years. 

On the side streets of Independence, 
west of the courthouse, are historic build- 
ings which can be visited. At the corner 
of Center and Washington Streets is the 
Pioneer Memorial Methodist Church 
which was built in 1871, A century later, 
it is still used for worship services. Thom- 
as Edwards' two room adobe cottage 
which was built in 1865, can be found on 
Market Street. It is the oldest house in 
Inyo County. Through the years, addi- 
tional rooms have been added and the 
original thick adobe walls have been re- 
in to reed with wood siding. Further west 
on Market Street is the home of Inyo 
County's sensitive author, Mary Austin. 
Behind her well preserved farm style 
home is the land she described in her 
classic, Land of Little Rain, as "her 
neighbor's field." It is now the home of 
the Eastern California Museum where 
some of the most interesting regional 
lore of Southern California history can 
he found. 



For those who wish to briefly relive 
the spirit of the west in comfort, a 
weekend in Inyo County and historic 
Independence will long be remembered. 

□ 



Jndian ZJrading Poit 



MAIN and PORTAL ROAD 
LONE PINE, CALIFORNIA 



Western Wear and Gifts 



Navajo and Zuni 
Handmade Jewelry 

Moccasins 



Louise Chappefl, owners 





BREAKFAST 
ANYTIME 

OPEN 7 DAYS 
24 HOURS 
A DAY 

206 S. MAIN 

SPORTSMAN'S CAFE 

LONE PINE, CALIF. 



Live in the 
Siena Foothills 

1ACRE PARCELS, complete with 
paved roads, water, electricity, 
telephone. In the beautiful Ala- 
bama Hills, Lone Pine, Calif. 

$5500 total price, terms avail. 

R. F. OYLER, Real Estate Broker 

Box 279, Lone Pine, Calif, 93545 



QF-timxWtip Inn rj^ij^^ 



714 876-5670 




Motel 



Trails 



633 SOUTH MAIN ST., LONE, PINE, CALIFORNIA 



Your Hosts; DALE and HAZEL QUASI 

18 UNITS - INDIVIDUALLY CONTROLLED REFRIGERATED 
COOLING AND ELECTRIC HEAT - COLOR TV - COFFEE 
KING & QUEEN SIZE BEDS ■ ROOM PHONES 



□ 



TREASURE 
HUNTERS 
■PROSPECTORS- 



CATALOG 



METAL-MINERAL DETECTORS 

WHITES - METROTECH - GOLDAK 
DETECT RON - FISHER 
EXCELSIOR - PRECISION 



DREDGES 
DRY WASHERS 

MAPS 
SLUICE BOXES 
ROCK TUMBLERS 
TOOLS 
ASSAY KIT 
MINERAL LIGHTS 
OTHER 
RELATED EQUIPMENT 

AURORA 

62 a 6 BEACH BLVD. 
BUENA PARK, CALIFORNIA 90620 
Phone (714| 521-6321 



Calendar of Western Events 



This column is a public servhe 
and there is no charge for listing 
your event ar meeting — so take 
advantage of the space by send- 
in your announcement, However, 
tee must receive the information 
at least, three months prior to the 
event. Be certain to furnish com- 
plete details, 

JUNE 30- JULY 5, PORT HUENEME HAR- 
BOR DAYS, Port Hueneme, Calif. Events in- 
clude parade, carnival fireworks, boat rides, 
art festival, beauty pageant, Navy ship tours, 
etc, 

JULY 2-11, ALL ROCKHOUNDS POW 
WOW CLUB OF AMERICA Annual Show, 
Jefferson County Fairgrounds, Madras, Ore, 
Dealers, field trips, camping. All rockhounds 
welcome. 

JULY 3, COMMERCIAL HALL DEDICA- 
TION as a Nevada State Historical Marker. 
J a rb ridge, Nevada. Chuck wagon feed and 
dance. 

JULY 3-5, TEHACHAPI MOUNTAIN FES- 
TIVAL, eighth annual event includes a parade, 
air show, western dances, etc. Camping and 



ESCAPE tm SIERRA PARADISE 



Ideal Spot to Retire. . . Enjoy Now! 

Escape to a 5-mile wilderness Trout Stream, 15 
miles north of Bishop — Hidden away on LOWER 
ROCK CREEK — Stocked stream or native fishing 
within walking distance of your site. Year-round 
access to your retirement home or getaway retreat. 
Located on Lower Rock Creek, just below the snow 
tine, adjacent to the landmark resort, Paradise 
Lodge . . . famous for excellent food and lodging. 

Underground Power, Telephone, 
Water and Paved Roads in. 



Fishing on Lower Rock Creek 





Uiitn-iions, hljm BWhop, u u ooith 

on Hiway 395 for 12 miles. Signs 
direct at the Y to the Lower Rods 
Creek Road. 

Only 15 miles north of Bishop, 25 
miles to Mammoth, 12 miles to 
Crowley Lake. 

View sites from 

$5250.00 

Terms available 
WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE 

SIERRA PARADISE 
VIEW ESTATES 

Rt. 2, Bishop, Cal. 93514 
(714) 387-2370 



trailer parking available. Write P. O. Box 34, 
Tehachapi, Calif. 93561. 

JULY 3-5, ANNUAL CACTUS & SUCCU- 
LENT SHOW sponsored by the Cactus & Suc- 
culent Society of America, Los Angeles State 
and County Arboretum, 301 N. Baldwin Ave., 
Arcadia, Calif. Free admission. Write William 
Lockwood, 2481. Las Lunas St., Pasadena, Calif. 
91107. 

JULY 4, FRONTIER DAYS CELEBRA- 
TION, Blanding, Utah. Parade, games, fire- 
works. 

JULY 12-17, INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSI- 
UM on Useful Shrubs of the World's Dry 
Lands, Utah State University, Logan, Utah. 
Write Dr, C. M. McKell, Utah State Univer- 
sity, Logan, Utah 84321. 

JULY 23-25, JEEPERS JAMBOREE, 19th an- 
nual event for FOUR WHEEL DRIVE VE- 
HCLES ONLY. For applications for two-day 
and three-day trips write P. O. Box 308, 
Georgetown, Calif. 95634. 

JULY 23-24, PIONEER DAYS CELEBRA- 
TION, Monticello, Utah, Parade, rodeo, fire- 
works. 

JULY 23-27. INDIAN DANCE FESTIVAL, 
Mission Santa Barbara. Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Five performances daily. Authentic dances by 
colorfully dressed Indians from Arizona. 
Dancers have performed throughout the 
wiirld. 

JULY 30-AUG. 1, APPLE VALLEY POW 
WOW DAYS, 24th annual event sponsored 
by Apple Valley Chamber of Commerce this 
year will honor I he Ameritan Indian, Parade, 
western events, etc. Write Chamber of Com- 
merce, Box 1073, Apple Valley, Calif. 92307. 

AUGUST 8, ANNUAL SHADE PLANT 
SHOW of the American Begonia Society, 
Gem & Mineral Building, Ventura County 
Fairgrounds, Ventura, California. 

AUGUST 28 & 29, GENT and MINERAL 
SHOW sponsored by the Santa Yne* Valley 
Club, Veterans Memorial Building, 1745 Mis- 
sion Drive. Solvang, California. 
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by Hans Baerwald 



Although only about three weeks old, 
these baby Roadrunners are yelling to 
mother to bring more food as they nest 
in a Saguaro. Exacta with 200mm lens. 



Snug 




Indian 



Style 



/vwwwwvw 

by 

Elizabeth Beebe 



A few YHARS ago my husband and I 
attended some prize fights in Reno 
between the Golden Gloves champions' 
from Nevada and contenders from the 
the nearby Paiute Indian Reservation. 
As we made our way through the noisy 



and packed wooden building toward the 
ring I saw my first "Huba" cradle 
boards. 

Propped up against the side wall of 
the hall was a row of wicker cradle 
boards, each containing a little Indian 
papoose. Their mothers were somewhere 
in the throng of shouting fight enthusi- 
asts, but apparently the Indian babies 
couldn't care less. Not one of the chil- 
dren were even fussing or crying! 

They all appeared oblivious to the 
noise or proximity of passing feet. Each 
was blanket -wrapped and securely laced 
into its own "Huba"— some were asleep, 
others looked out of big, dark round eyes 
contentedly. As it was my first introduc- 
tion to the fact this was merely the ordin- 
ary way of life of local Indians, the sight 
made an indelible impression on me. 

I live now almost at the foothills of 
the High Sierras near Bishop, California, 
where a Paiute Reservation borders on 
the town's limits. Here the Paiute chil- 
dren board the school buses to attend the 
public schools while many mothers and 
fathers are employed in state and county 
projects as well as general businesse 



P.D.Q. 

THE MOST VERSATILE UNIT 
ON THE MARKET TODAY! 



This all results in the acculturation of 
the Indian and the white man. 

However, many of the Paiutes main- 
tain some of their ancient customs and 
one most important one is the making 
of the Hubas for their papooses, I had 
imagined from pictures the papooses were 
done up so tightly they could not move 
or even cry. But not so. I have seen many 
since that first shock at the Golden 
Gloves fights and 1 know now that the 
papooses are just too comfortable in their 
Hubas to ask for anything more. 

As a result of the Indian renaissance, 
the white man is beginning to appreciate 
the culture and crafts of the .American 
Indian — and some white mothers have 
discovered the value of the cradle board. 

For a first-hand look at cradle boards 
and other crafts, 1 suggest you attend the 
annual Tri-County Fair which will he 
held in Bishop this year from July S 
through July II. However, do not expect 
to casually buy a cradle board, as they 
are scarce — and expensive — due to the 
expert craftsmanship and length of time 
it takes to make one. 

First, toward winter the Indians must 
gather loads of willow branches. Each 
branch is assiduously scraped so not a 
single vestige of the brown covering is 
left on it. The stout branches are kept out 
for the base of the Huba while fine thin 
stalks are peeled off for the weaving 
strands when the core of the branch is 
removed. 

Then beginning at the bottom, the 
weaving is done from side to side "with 
stalks sticking out in all directions" as 
one Indian woman told me. The weav- 
ing proceeds upwards bending the bot- 
tom larger stalks into a fan shape to take 
care of the papoose's middle, then taper- 



ing toward the top where the head will 
rest. 

The sides are now firmly woven so 
the whole bottom is solid and keeps the 
papoose's back straight. A "kawnapu" or 
sort of bonnet is woven separately and 
fastened down to each side as a protec- 
tion over the papoose's head. As no two 
Hubas are ever exactly alike, individual 
designs done in colored yarn are often 
woven on the bottom and also across the 
rim of the bonnet. Straight lines for boys 
and diamond-shaped lines for girls indi- 
cate the sex of the infant. 

As this background on the construc- 
tion of a Huba indicates, cradle boards 
are expensive, some costing more than 
$200. On the other hand, they can be 
used for a year or more, and afterwards 
kept as cherished heirlooms which be- 
come more valuable in time. And — since 
they never wear out — they can be used 
years later for the grandchildren. 

Although the basic form of the cradle 
board remains the same today as it was 
centuries ago, there has been some mod- 
ernization. Whereas the earlier Indian 
babies were cuddled on rabbit skin blank- 
ets and covered with deer skins, they now 
lie on foam rubber mattresses and are 
wrapped in soft baby blankets. 

Also, their mothers no longer carry 
the Hubas on their backs with straps 
across their foreheads. Instead, they lay 
the cradle boards on the back seat of 
their car when they go shopping and 
then, carrying the Huba into the store, 
they fit it into a market basket as they 
select the white mans' food. 

So the merging of the old and the 
new has reached the ultimate. As for the 
little papoose, snug in his Huba, he 
doesn't have a care in the world. 




FISH! FISH! FISH! 

TROUT, BASS AND CATFISH 
Get your share at Hall's Crossing 



HAUS'S CROSSING MARINA OFFERS: Gas and oil, live bait and lures, fishing gear, beat repair 
facilities, cold beer; JCE, groceries, slips and buoys for rent. Overnight accommodations that 
sleep two to eight persons. Write or call for reservations. At The general store: fresh milk, eggs, 
butter, frozen meat, cold cuts and canned items for camping or picnicking. Take a boat trip to 
Rainbow Sricfge in one day. 2, 3 and 4 -day tours to various parts of the lake, camping and 
sleeping under the stars. Ferry service for travelers with light vehicles. All types of pleasure 
craft for rent, from 14 -ft. to houseboats. Airstrip is 4000 feet with tiedown facilities available. 

HALL'S CROSSING MARINA 

Write Lake Powell Ferry Service, Standing Utah or coll Moab Mobile Operator, ask for Unit 56 
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Drill Accessories 




AS A DRILL 

Same unit. Drills clean hales faster. Cornea with 
motor, chuck, fort rheostat, drill pan and drilling tem- 
plate. Booklet of operating instructions included. 
Nlckle Plated , (12.50 

(Does not Include price of diamond drill point) 



DIAMOND DRILL POINTS 

Good drill points are necessary with any drill 
press. Two styles are listed below. The solid style has 
a drilling point composed of a special alloy and dia- 
mond bort. This type of drill Is delicate and 



in its use. However, with care, the solid type is much 
longer lived and will drill more holes per dollar. The 
hollow core style drill has a hollow steel tip which Is 
coated with diamonds by a special process. This style 
drill, drills very fast and is less delicate and can be 
used by the beginner with good success. We do recom- 
mend this type drill for beginners and lor ejctia fast 
drilling in Opal, Obsidian, etc. 
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Postage charges not included 

SHIPLEY'S 
MINERAL HOUSE 

On Hwy. 160 in southwest Colorado, 18 
east of Durango or iy 2 miles west of Bayfield 
Mailing Address: 
SHIPLEY'S MINERAL HOUSE, Gem Village, 
Bayfield 0, Colorado 81122 
Phone: 303-884-2632 
LOTTIE M. SHIPLEY 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOG #9 
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One-Stop Headquarters 
For All Your Automotive 
and Sporting Goods 
Open 24 Hours - Disposal Station 




f 



351 North Main 
BISHOP, CALIF 

714 872-5529 



FISH FROM YOUR 
COTTAGE 
PORCH! 

OR THE 
5-MILE TRAIL 
ON RUSHING 
LOWER ROCK 
CREEK ! 

Housekeeping Cottages 
Cocktails Fine Food 

PARADISE LODGE 

15 Miles North of Bishop on old Hwy. 395 
(714| 387-2370 




MINES OF MT. PATTERSON 

Continued from Page 34 

dred feet farther up the trail is a cluster 
of log and frame buildings, the remains 
of the Kentuck camp. Piles of rubble in- 
dicate the collapse of several cabins, but 
one of the sturdier structures provided 
shelter for occasional prospectors up 
through the 1930s. 

One Ferris Canyon prospector, with a 
flair for free verse, penciled his thoughts 
on the cabin wall. "When the moon 
comes over the mountain, I am alone but 
happy, and carefree as a man could he," 
he wrote. 

Although the Kentuck had been 
worked out, the richest and most exten- 
sive body of ore still lay embedded deep 
within the Sweetwater range. The Patter- 
son Mining District's most prosperous 
chapter had not yet been written. 

The vein of the Kentuck mine was 
picked up again on the north side of the 
adjacent canyon and, in the 1920s, was 
developed as the Silverado mine. A mod- 
ern mill was constructed on a slope just 
above the canyon floor. Only its bare, 
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GATEWAY TO THE EASTERN SIERRA" 
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FROM BRISTLECONES 

TO PETROGLYPHS 

Excellent accommodations for the needs 
of every sportsman and traveler! 

For FREE Vacation Kit 

call or write: 714 872-4731 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Bishop, California 93514 





concrete foundation remains today, like 
giant steps ascending the hillside. When 
the mill was torn down, redwood planks 
from its settling vats were salvaged and 
used to build gates at a cattle ranch in 
Sweetwater "Valley. A boarding house and 
office were built near the mill in Silver- 
ado Canyon. Mounds of rusted cans indi- 
cate the boarding house site, while a re- 
inforced concrete vault marks the office 
building site. 

The mine was developed at four levels, 
all well above the canyon floor. At one 
time, the miners daily hiked a steep, nar- 
row trail to the tunnels, but noonday 
meals were served from a cook shack 
which was located at the main upper 
level. There was also a preliminary pro- 
cessing mill at this level, 

Narrow gauge tracks were laid on a 
ledge carved from the loose shale moun- 
tainside, linking the tunnel entrances, 
During the down slope trip to the upper 
level mill, more than one loaded ore car 
was lost by a hapless miner. Twisted, 
rusting wreckage still litters the canyon 
bottom. 

The partially processed ore was con- 
veyed by a spectacular 2,500-foot long 
aerial tramway to the main mill below. 
Silhouetted against the sky, the 





way's tower still stands, an impressive 
monument to the past, near the tailings 
from the upper level hill. 

Power for the mine operation was gen- 
erated at Dynamo Pond on Green Creek, 
nine miles south of Bridgeport, the Mono 
County seat, and transmitted by a thirty- 
two mile line. It was this same generator 
that had previously provided the power 
for the mill at Bodie. The Bodie line was 
the world's first long-distance transmis- 
sion of electric power. In 1926, the Sil- 
verado mine was Mono County's leading 
silver producer. The mine was closed in 
1938. 

The Patterson Mining District lies 
within the boundaries of the Toiyabe 
National Forest. There are no improved 
campsites in the immediate area, but 
there is ample space, open and uncrowd- 
ed. This is high country, from 7,000 to 
over 1 1 ,000 feet. Even in summer the 
days are never hot, the nights can be 
frosty. Pinon, juniper and mountain ma- 
hogany forest the lower slopes, stands of 
Whitebark pine struggle to survive just 
below the timber line. Streams, icy and 
pure, flow from perennial snowfields 
near the summits, first meandering 
through meadows of lush grass, then 
plummeting down into the rugged Fry- 



The rugged terrain of the 
Mt. Patterson Mining District 
is illustrated in this photograph 
of a cabin perched on a hill in 
the Kentuck mining camp area. 



ing Pan, Ferris and Silverado Canyons, 

This area is reached by driving north 
from Bridgeport, approximately 18 miles 
on State Highway 22. At the Sweetwater 
Ranch turn west on a dirt road. A sign 
there indicates Silverado Canyon, four- 
and -one- half miles. About one- half mile 
from the highway, just beyond a stock 
gate, the road forks. The north fork, a 
good dirt road, continues on to Silverado 
Canyon. 

The south fork, an old stage coach 
trail, leads to Star City. Pickup trucks are 
advisable for this trip as two creeks must 
be forded and the road deteriorates pro- 
gressively as it ascends the steep slope to 
Star City. From Star City to Belfort and 
beyond, four- wheel-drive is required. 
Additional side roads and trails lead to 
other abondoned cabins, prospect holes 
and streamside campsites. 

The road to the Kentuck mine, which 
commences in Silverado Canyon, is now 
closed to vehicular traffic, but visitors 
may still hike into the area. 

Under the Antiquities Act of June 8, 
1906. federal law prohibits the destruc- 
tion or taking of artifacts from historic- 
ally significant sites. Here, as at many 
other places, vandalism is becoming an 
ever increasing problem. Visitors are urg- 
ed to look, not loot, so that all who 
enjoy our frontier heritage may have the 
opportunity to view these remnants of 
the past. 17; J 
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SIERRA 
VACATION! 

Convict Lake Resort 
□ nd Pack Station 
is the place to start! 

Fult housekeeping cabins res- 
taurant w/ cocktail lounge, gen- 
eral store. Back country pack 
trips our specialty — fish 10 lakes, numerous 
streams foj- goldens, rainbows, brookiesl 

CONVICT LAKE RESORT 

35 mi. north of Bishop. 714 935-42! 3. 
Rl. 3, Box 204-D, Bishop, Calif 935)4 
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(714) 873-3564 
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Wright's Rainbow Trout 

"U-KETCH-EM" 

No License Required 
Cabins with Kitchens 
Also Rooms 

37B1 West Line Street 
Bishop, Calif. 93514 

(714) 873-5063 
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970 NORTH MAIN STREET IN BISHOP, CALIFORNIA 
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Ed Warrensford, prop. 

Picture It Now — 
tin joy It Forever. 1 

129 W. PORTAL RD, LONE PINE, CALIF. 
171.4) 876-5053 
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Fullerton, California 
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GARNET: It Is Not Always Red 

Whenever garnet is mentioned, 
most people think of a. red gem. 
It is true that most garnets found in 
popular jewelry are red, but they also 
are known in all colors except blue. 
Many of the colors are rare, and this is 
probably the reason they are little known. 
Garnet is a mineral that has many 
varieties. All types of garnet crystalize in 
the cubic system, but strangely, none form 
cubes, but instead a twelve or twenty-four 
sided figure derived from the cube. The 
twelve-sided crystal (the dodecahedron) 
is the most common, and is shown in the 
illustration. 

Garnet has a strong tendency to form 
crystals. Many times it will crystal ize 
around huge pieces of other minerals. 
We have found garnet enclosing feldspar 
to the extent that the feldspar was forced 
to conform to the shape of the garnet 
crystal, and become an integral part of it. 

Chemically, garnet is a silicate of two 
metals. These metals are usually any of 
the following- iron, aluminum, magne- 
sium, calcium, manganese and chromium. 
Basically, each variety is a combination 
of two of these (plus the silicate), but 
each of these metals can partially substi- 
tute for the others, so seldom is a garnet 
found that contains only two. This gives 
the mineral its great possibility of 
variation. 

There are six basic varieties of garnet. 
The most popular and best known is py- 
rope, a deep brilliant red. The name is 
from the Greek- — pyros, meaning fire, 
and alludes to the color. Pure pyrope 
would be colorless, but it always gains 
its color from a small impurity of chrom- 
ium. The present supply of pyrope is 
from the Navajo Reservation in Arizona. 
It was once very common in Czechosla- 



vakia, which produced the small gems 
for the brooches of our great-grand- 
mothers. 

The next most popular garnet is al- 
mandine, a purplish-red, but not as deep 
as pyrope. The name comes from the 
city of Alabanda, an ancient city in Asia 
Minor where the first gems were cut. 
This type of garnet has been popular for 
men's rings. Many are cut as cabochons 
(dome-shaped stones). Others are cut 
cabochon on top, and faceted beneath, a 
type of cut that is very brilliant and wears 
well. Most of the world's supply of al- 
mandine comes from India, with small 
amounts from other localities. Some local- 
ities produce almandine that has unique 
inclusions. The best known of these is 
in Idaho, where some of the crystals will 
cut into a cabochon showing a star-like 
set of reflections. 

Most of these arc four- rayed stars, but 
sometimes are six-rayed. The star is the 
result of many fine needle-like crystals 
lying closely parallel. In the four-rayed 
star the needles cross at near 90 degrees, 
while in the six- rayed star, they cross at 
60. degrees. If the gem is cut with its 
base parallel to the plane of crossing, a 
luminous star will be seen moving across 
it when it is handled. 

Rhodolite is a mixture of two parts 
pyrope and one part almandine, and is a 
beautiful violet color. The name is from 
the Greek — rhodos, meaning pink. This 
type of garnet has been steadily gaining 
in favor since a recent discovery of fine 
material in Tanzania, Africa. Before this 
find, very small pieces came from North 
Carolina and Australia. 

The remaining varieties are little 
known, and produce many of the un- 
usual colors. Grossular is found in green- 
ish, orange, amber and pink. The name is 
from the Latin for gooseberry; the first 
crystals were found in Russia and looked 
much like the greenish fruits. An orange 
color is most common and is known as 
hessonite. Until recently, the finest hes- 
sonite was from Ceylon. Now very fine 
crystals have been found in Canada, and 
small amounts come from Baja Califor- 
nia, Mexico. A unique form of grossular 
is found in The Transvaal, Africa. It is 
not crystaline, instead being massive and 
resembling jade. It has been commonly 
called trans vaal jade. It comes in two col- 
ors, a beautiful medium green, and a deep 




the same piece) are cut into fine limpid, 
nearly transparent gems. 

Spessartite is orange, red and brown. 
The first crystals were found near Spes- 
sart, Germany, thus the name. This vari- 
ety has a higher brilliance than the above, 
and makes fine gems. The orange color 
is probably the best, but red gems are ex- 
cellent, though deep in color. Today's 
supply of spessartite is limited, with the 
best locality being Brazil. At one time 
fine clear crystals came from Virginia 
and California, both localities being near- 
ly exhausted. 

Andradite is another variable colored 
garnet, and was named for a Portuguese 
mineralogist named d'Andrada. Its colors 
are green, yellow, black and various 
shades and mixtures of these. The black 
is called melanite. Even though its crys- 
tals are very brilliant, it has little place 




'L'tuelre-i'tdeel dodecahedral n \slid. 
in jewelry, but has been used as mourning 
stones. Melanite has been found in Cali- 
fornia and some European localities. The 
yellow is known as topaaolite, but the 
name is unfortunate as it can be confused 
with another mineral, topaz. It is found 
in Italy. 

The green material, known as deman- 
toid, is the most valuable of all garnets. 
Andradite is the most brilliant of all 
garnets, and d em an to id has the ability to 
break light into the colors of the spec- 
trum, thus making it a wonderful gem. 
The greatest drawback is that pieces are 
nearly always small, with gems over I /8 
inch being very rare. Demantoid is al- 
ways associated with asbestos, and always 
carries inclusions of it, known as bysso- 
lite. These inclusions resemble a horse's 
tail. In the vernacular of the gem dealer, 
"If it does not have a horsetail, it is not 
demantoid." The finest demantoid comes 
from Russia, but a new supply, in small 
amounts, is from Italy. 

The rarest and least known of all the 
garnets is uvarovite. Tt was first found 
in Russia, and was named for a Russian, 
LJvarov. This garnet is found only in 



chromium mines, and its fine green color 
is due to chromium being one of the 
metals that compose it. This garnet is not 
considered a gem material as the crystals 
are very small, seldom larger than 1/6 
inch across. If the crystals were large 
enough to be made into gems, it would 
compete with emerald. The green color, 
resulting from chromium, is interesting. 
This is the same element that makes py- 
rope red. This is not easily explained, but 
there is a difference between the two. In 
uvarovite, the chromium is one of the 
two basic metals, whereas in pyrope it is 
only a partial substitution. 

The wide diversity of colors of garnet, 
especially within each variety, is due to 
the easy substitution of one metal for an- 
other. The extreme diversity of andra- 
dite is due to aluminum, manganese or 
magnesium substituting, at least in part, 
for the normal calcium and iron. A slight 
substitution will make a great change, 
and even effect the brilliance of a gem. 

These substitutions give us marvelous 
color variations, but they tend to give the 
gem curler some problems. Most garnets 
contain many cracks and inclusions of 
foreign matter that give troubles during 
cutting, and adversely effect the gem. The 
color of some of the red varieties is usu- 
ally so deep that only small gems will 
pass enough light to let us see the color. 
These undoubtedly account for the fact 
that good garnet gems are seldom 
inexpensive. Q 
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HI DESERT LAND 
FOR SALE 
N Yucca Valley 
Joshua Tree 

CALIFORNIA 

20 ACRE PARCELS 

GOOD LONG TERM INVESTMENT 

$600 to $800 an acre 

For Map and Details 

— WRITE — 
R. V. FEARCE (OWNER) 
500 EAST PALMER AVENUE 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 91205 
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SHELTER IN SECONDS with unique new Inflat-A- 
Tenf. No poles required. Write for free de- 
tails. Hostess Shop, Box 64-D, Boutte, Louisi- 
ana 70039. 
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• ART 



ARTISTS1 Your line art reproduced profitably. 
Complete instructional material includes 12 
attractive usable samples. $3,00. Novak Print- 
ing, Dept. M, 100 West Second, Medford, 
Oregon 97501. 



• BOOKS - MAGAZINES 

OUT-OF-PRINT books at lowest prices! You 
name it- — we find itl Western Americana, 
desert and Indian books a specialty. Send 
us your wants. No obligation. International 
Book f inders, Box 3003-D, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
DESERT MAGAZINES. January 1941 through 
December 1 95 1 —complete, $65.00. Also mis- 
cellaneous issues. Hoffman's Desert Products, 

Box 4 02, La Mirado, Calif. 9063B. 

"GEMS i MINERALS," the monthly guide to 
gems, minerals, and rock hobby fun. $4.50 
year. Sample 25c. Gems & Minerals, Mentone. 

Colif. 92359. 

WILD & WOOLLY WEST BOOKS, ' 30 #, Rails on 
Narrow Gauge Trains, Yukon Poems, Book of 
Pancakes, Navajo Weavers & Silversmiths, 
Wet Plates & Dry Gulches Ighosl townsl. 
Simple Methods of Mining Gold, and others, 
$1.00 each postpaid, and illustrated. Send 
stamp for catalog. Filter Press, Box 5D, 
Palmer Lake, Colorado 80133, 
$ 1 DAILY writing short articles at home. Be- 
gin immediately. Copyrighted report reveals 
how and where. Send $1.00 to: Paul Srargle, 

Route 6, Libert y, Ky. 42539, 

■OVERLOOKED FORTUNES'' In minerals and gem 
stones; here are a few of the 300 or more 
you may be overlooking: uranium, vanadium, 
tin, tungsten, columhium, tantalum, nickel, 
cobalt, gold, silver, platinum, iridium, beryl- 
lium, emeralds, etc. Some worth $1 to $2 a 
pound, others $25 to $200 per ounce; an 
emerald the size of your thumb may be 
worth $1000 or more; learn how to find, 
identify and cash in on them. New simple 
system. Send for free copy "Overlooked For- 
tunes in Minerals," it may lead to knowledge 
which may make you rich! Duke's Research 
Laboratory, Box 666-B, Truth or Consequences 

New Mexico 3 7901. 

LOST DESERT GOLD, legendary and geological 
history of the southern California desert, with 
photos and maps to pinpoint locations. $2,50 
postpaid. Gedco Publishing Co., Box 67, Bell 
flower, Colif. 907 06. ' 

■ UPPER MOJAVE DESERT," first book to reveal 
route of extinct Toncpoh-Tidewater Railroad, 
original names of present towns and cities, 
the Borax story, biographies of pioneers. 
Hardbound. Many priceless photos. Only 
$4.95 postpaid from author: Mary O'Conley, 
Baker , Calif, 92309. 

RIVER OF GOLD, the richect treasure of them 
all. A new book "Treasure Travels' 1 contains 
all new photos, maps and other valuable 
Information on California's most fabulous 
treasure. $3 postpaid. Gedco Publishing Co., 
Box 67, Bellflower, Calif, 90706, 

SURVIVAL BOOKS! Guerrilla Warfare, Wilder- 
neii Living, Medical, Guns, Self Defense, 
Nature. Books — -Vital, Fascinoting, Extraor- 
dinary; Catalog free. Adohe Hacienda, 
Route 3, Box 517A, Glendale, Arizona 85301. 

PINE CONE ARTISTRY:" - Booklet for beginners, 
step by step instructions to create beaufifu! 
arrangements. Satisfaction guaranteed. $2.35. 
Raymond, Dept. D-171, 264 E Street, Orange 
Cove, Calif. 93646. 
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• BOOKS - MAGAZINES 

GUIDE TO MEXICO'S gems and minerals: locali- 
ties, mines, maps, directions, contacts. Eng- 
lish-Spanish glossary, too. $2.00 postpaid. 
Gem oc, Mentone, Calif, 92359, 

AMERICA BY CAR names best places to eat and 
stay, scenic routes, parks, historic sights; 
170,000 word book, only $2.50. Goldfieris B, 
103 R ev ere 5 treet, Reve re, Mass . 02151. 

AMERICA'S ANCIENT TREASURES— Guide to ar- 
cheological sites, U.S. and Canada, $2.95. 
California residents 5 % fax. Mason Map Ser- 
vice, P.Q, Box 731 , San Gabriel, Calif . 91778. 

NORTHERN NEVADA GHOST TOWNS, archaeo- 
logical sites, emigrant traits. Over 70 sites 
described with detailed map. "Ghosts of 
Humboldt Region" 189 pages, illustrated, 
hardbound, $6,50, plus 25c postage. Dave 
Basso, 2334 Patten Dr., Reno, Nevada 89502 . 

"DEAD MEN DO Tell Tales" By Lake Erie Scfiae- 
fer. Facts about Frank Fish's mysterious death, 
still unexplained. Sequel to "Buried Treasure 
& Lost Mines" the Treasure Hunters manual. 
$3 postpaid, L. Erie Schaefer, 1472E Peyton 
Drive , Chlno, Ca lif. 91710, 

DESERT MAGAZINES FOR SALE. Excellent con- 
dition. Complete years, 1952, 1955, 1956, 
1957, 1960, 1964, 1965, 1967, 1970, Also 
miscellaneous issues 1947 to date, $400.00 
for the lot. Mrs. Clyde Davidson, 12919 Doty, 
'Hawthorne, Calif. 90250. 

FREE 126 page catalog on detectors, books and 
maps. General Electronic Detection Co., 1623S 
Lakewood Blvd., Bellflower, Calif. 90706. 

DESERT MAGAZINES — -24 1 copies from Novem- 
ber 1937. Some in binders. Best offer over 
$100.00 by October 1. Send for list. R. L. 
Pierce, 7463 Kentland, Canoga Park, Calif. 

_9JL3jX . 

HISTORY OF THE LOST Rhoades Mines. First 
edition. Hardback, 288 pages of factual in- 
formation on Utah's lost Klondike, maps, 
photos and illustrations, $10.00. Add 50c 
for mailing. Gale R. Rhoades, 1215 Mont- 
gomery Street , Salt Lake City, Utah 34104. 

DESERT MAGAZINES — miscellaneous, 1951 
-1970, 50c each, plus postage ... 1 68 total 
issues. J. Laromie, 6211 Marshall, #4, Buena 
Park, Calif. 90620- 

•~ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



SHAMROCK ROCK SHOP, 593 West La Cadeno 
Drive. Riverside, California 92501, Parallel 
to Riverside Freeway. Phone 6B6-3956. 
Come in and browse; jewelry mountings, 
chains, supplies, minerals, slabs, rough ma- 
terial, equipment, black lights, metal de- 
tectors, maps, rock and bottle books. 

TEN GOLD NUGGETS with "California Gold 
Story," $2,00; 10 far $15,00. A Bit of 
U.S.A., 31 31 -T North 33rd St., Phoenix, Ari- 
zona 8501 B. 



• INDIAN GOODS 

FINE RESERVATION -MADE Navajo, Zuni, Hop! 
jewelry. Old pawn and Kachina dolls. Navajo 
rugs, Yel blankets, Chimayo blankets and 
vests, pottery. Kaibab moccasins. A collector's 
paradisel Open daily 10 to 5:30, closed Mon- 
days. Buffalo Trading Post, Highway 1 8, 
P.O. Bo x 697, Apple Valley, Calif. 92307. 

DOLLAR FOR hundred plus Obsidian Indian 
Arrowhead chips, authenticated Smithsonian 
institution, to Sierra Philosopher, 561 Lagoon, 
Bis hop, C olif. 93514. 

APACHE ARROWHEADS, authentic 1 -inch agate, 
jasper, obsidian, perfect — 4 • $1.00; 25 - 
$5,00. University, D1239, Apache Junction, 
Arizona 85220. 

FOR SALE — Well established, going Indian Gift 
Shop business. Key location. No real estate 
involved. Owners wish to retire. Buffalo Trad- 
ing Post, 20115 Highway 18, P. O. Box 697, 
Apple Valley, Calif. 92307. Telephone 714- 
242-2645. 



• JEWELRY 



QUALITY JADE NECKLACE, set in 1/20 12 karat 
gold filled mounting, $7.50. Matching ear- 
rings $7.50; or set $12.50. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Request jewelry list. Hobbies Un- 
limited, Box 416, Hanford, Calif. 93230. 



MAPS 



UNLIMITED INCOME AVAILABLE with $3500.00 
investment in expanding international or- 
ganization. Information: C. J. Brown, 5220 
Carllngford Ave., Riverside, Colif. 92504. 
| 714| 664-7898. 

• EQU IPM ENT 

AFTER GOLD~~OR SILVER? Fire is first. Build a 
quick and easy test furnace. Plans $8.00. 
Vandaveer's, 3003 Tapo, Santa Susana, Calif. 
93063. 

SURVIVAL AND EMERGENCY KIT. Pocket size for 
all outdaorsmen, contains 20 useful items, 
$ 1 .75, M B, Box 87, Pomona , Calif. 91766 . 

DUST-PROOF CLOTHING BAGS and other items 
for the desert traveler. Attractive low prices. 
Write for free brochure. Import Marine Sales 
Ltd., Dept. DM, P. O. Box 1 060-B, Garden 
Grove, Calif. 92642, 

GOLD DRY Washer plans, portable hand opera- 
ted, recover gold from gold diggings, from 
dry river beds, etc., by air principle. $2.00. 
R. Bown, P.O. Box 791, Arcadia, Calif. 91006 



MAPS OF DATED PIONEER U.S. History— with 
hundreds of important notes. Differentl Un- 
usuall Comprehensive! Early settlements; gold, 
silver mining towns; are, freight and stage 
lines; famous trails of '49ers, emigrants and 
cattle; old forts, fur posts, buffalo and In- 
dian areas (named]; early roads, railroads, 
telegraphs,- canals, river routes. Great for 
searcher, researcher, genealogist and writer. 
The "Northwest" — -"Southwest" and "East" 
sections cover the 48 states (60" x 30"). 
$3.00 each or all three for $7.00. Kickapoo 
Maps, Box 785-G, Sandia Park, New Mexico 
87047. 

;;>!.[> MAP KIT. Reprints of State and Railroad 
maps, 70-90 years old. Send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for details. 5pecify state. 
Northern Map Co,, 2046 N, Tripp Ave., Dept. 
DM, Chicago, 111. 60639. 

FOR RESEARCHERS, ADVENTURERS, treasure and 
relic-hunters, we offer these maps: "Road 
Map to Lost Mines — Buried Treasures of Cali- 
fornia" folded, $4,00, "Road Map to Cali- 
fornia's Pioneer Towns, Ghost Towns and Min- 
ing Camps," folded or rolled, $2.95. Both 
$6.50. "Oregon Trail," a decorative pictorial, 
showing routes and landmarks of 1310-1860. 
Fine artwork, railed, $1.50. California .tax 
5%. We also offer map-making services to 
order. Varna Enterprises, Dept. A, P.O. Box 
2216, Van Nuys, Californir 



• MAPS 



• REAL ESTATE 



• TREASURE FINDERS 



OVERVIEW OF MOJAVE Desert Map, new two 
color, 22x35 Inch map on topo base. Fea- 
tures Ghost Towns, Mining Camps, Historic 
Trails and Routes, Abandoned Railroads, In- 
dian Sites, Geology and Special Back Country 
to Explore. Price; $3.00 folded, $3,25 rolled. 
Desert Enterprises, Box 286-D, Ontorio, Calif. 
91761. 

SECTIONIZED COUNTY mops — San Bernardino 
S3; Riverside i-h, Imperial, small SI, large 
S3; Son Diego SI. 25 r Inyo $2. 50; Kern SI. 25, 
other California counties St. 25 each. Nevada 
counties SI each. Include 5 percent sales tax. 
Topographic maps of all mapped western 
areas. Westwide Maps Co., 114 West Third 
Street, Los Angeles 13, California. 



• MINING 



ASSAYS. COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. High- 
est quality spectrographs. Only $5.00 per 
sample. Reed Engineering, Box 121, Wright- 
wood, California 92397, 

MONEY, ADVENTURE sightseeing, share in all 
our profits by exciting spare time prospect- 
ing. Expense tax deductible. Current Eplora- 
tlon. Bo x 574 , Gallu p, New _Mexicc 87301. 



• MOTOR HOMES 



WINNEBAGO MOTOR HOMES ... See our ad- 
vertisement on page 32. 



• OLDJIOINS, STAMPS 

CHOICE UNCIRCULATED SILVER DOLLARS; 1880- 
81 S Mint; 1883-4-5; 1898-99-1900-01- 
02-04 Mint, $5.00 each. The lot $50.00. 
Illustrated catalogue 50c. Shulti, Salt Luke 
City, Utah 34110. 



• REAL ESTATE 

GOVERNMENT LANDS; Low as $1 acre. Millions 
acres I For exclusive ' 'Copyrighted Report" 
plus "Lard Opportunity Digest" listing lands 
throughout U.S.; and valuable 17x22" Trea- 
sure Mop of U. S,, send $1.00. Land Dis- 
posal, Box 9091 -DE, Washington, D.C. 20003. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

SOUTHERN UTAH. Invest now in Color-Country 
paradise, Bloomington Country Club lots, 
Kolob lots, ranches, farms, commercial, mobile 
home lots, Frank Pierce, Realty. Licensed Bro- 
ker Utah ond California, P.O. Box 12, St. 
George, Utah 84770. "Across from Dick's 
Cafe." [8011 673-5000. 

GOVERNMENT" LANDS— Law as $1.00 acre. For 
latest report listing lands available for home- 
steading, recreation or investment, send $1.00 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! Norco, Box 1555- 
DM, To co ma, Washington 9840K 

HIDDEN DESERT Valley, Borrego" Springs, Calif. 
Lots, Acreage. Utilities, schools, churches. 
Agent, Call 714 986-3214. Open to 10 p.m., 
seven' days. 

LAND1 EASY TERMS less than bank rates. North- 
west Timbered Acreages as low as $1 550 total 
price. 5-10-20-40 acres. For people who 
love the land — a troct of Recreation Land to 
have for your very ownt In Northern Idaho, 
Northeastern Washington and beautiful Mon- 
tana, In the heart of lakes and big game 
country. All covered with growing timber. Ac- 
cess and Title insurance with each tract. This 
is select land with natural beauty, recrea- 
tional and investment values. Plan for the 
future and retirement recreation. We have 
tracts of many types and siies from which 
to choose, including beautiful Northwest 
Waterfront property. Your inspection is wel- 
comed. Write us for free list, maps and com- 
plete information. Write to: Dept 3C, Re- 
forestation, Inc., P.O. Box 14006, Opportunity 
Station, Spokane, Wash. 92214. 



GOVERNMENT LANDS ... low as $1.00 actel 
Million acres! For exclusive "Government 
Land Buyer's Guide" plus "land Opportunity 
Review" listing lands available throughout 
U.S., send $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
United Lands, Box 19107-RG, Washington, 
D.C. 200 05. 

LOT — HESPERIA Mobile Home Estates. New 
Park. $1000 down, $53.91 month. Write: 
S. La Fantasie, 6728 Hollenbeck, Hunting- 
ton Park, Calif. 90255. 



• TRAVEL 

DEATH VALLEY and Desert Areas "Jeep" Photo- 
See Tours, 4 225 Paseo de las Tortugas, Tor- 
rance, Calif. 90505. Paul H. Thompson, 
Photog rapher-Guide. 

COLORADO RIVER COUNTRY Wilderness trips. 
River trips (Grand Canyon), back-pack, mule 
and combination. Colorado River and Trail 
Expeditions, 1449 East 30th South, Salt Lake 
Cit y, Utah 84106. 



• TREASURE FINDERS 

GOLD, SILVER, RELICS! Located with powerfu I 
Detectron Metal Detectors. Free information. 
Terms. Detectron, Dept. D-7, Box 243, San 
Gabriel, Calif. 91776, 

GOLDAK Treasure Locators— Pleasure and profit 
in a hobby you'll enjoy. Find coins, relics, 
gold, silver. Charge on Bankamericard. Gof- 
dok, Dept. DM, 11 01 -A Airway, Glendale, 
California 91201. 

GHOST TOWN EXPLORERS; Over 400 Mother 
Lode locations in "California Pioneer Towns," 
$2.50 postpaid. Goldbug, Box 588-D, Alamo, 
Calif. 94507. 

POWERFUL METROTECH locators detect gold, sil- 
ver, coins, relics. Moneyback guarantee. Terms 
free information. Underground Explorations, 
Dept. 3A , Box 793, Menla Park, Colif. 94025. 

FIND BURIED TREASURE" with revolutionary 
patented, analytical metal detector. Features 
push burton and automotic tuning, negligible 
ground pickup, greatest range. Free catalogue. 
Gardiner Electronics Co., Dept. 51, 4729 N. 
7th Ave., Phoenix, Arizona 85013. 

FISHER DETECTORS has something new! Free 
literature. Fisher Research, Dept. D7, Palo 
Alto, Calif. 94303. 

MEMBERSHIP IN THE oldest non-profit Prospect- 
ing, Treasure Hunting club is open. Write 
United Prospectors, 5665 Park Crest Drive, 
Son Jose, Colif. 951 IB. 

TREASURE-METAL and mineral locators. Free 24 
page booklet. GeoFinder Co., Box 37, Lake- 
wood, Calif. 90714. 



METAL LOCATORS: White's, Goldak, Detectron, 
Metrotech, Precision, Excelsior, Fisher. Free 
catalog. Aurora Prospector Supply, 6286 
Beach Blvd., Buena Park. Calif. 90620 [714] 
521-6 321. 

FREE 128 page catalog on detectors, books and 
maps. General Electronic Detection Co., 1623B 
Lakewaod Blvd., Bel If lower, Calif 90706. 



• MISCELLANEOUS 

BEAUTIFUL WESTERN BUCKLE for 1 'A -inch belt, 
set with large genuine petrified wood or 
jasper, State choice, $8.95 pp. California 
residents odd sales tax. Guaranteed or re- 
turn for refund. The King's Crown, Dept. D, 
Box 1164, Monr ov ia, Colif. 910)6. 

SEND PHOTO or picture and receive 100 
gummed photo stamps for $3.00, Supler Stamp 
Service, 1108 Soulh Gunlock, Compton, Colif. 
9022Q. 

FOUR "WILL" FORMS and Lawyer's 64-page 
booklet. Plus important "Guide to Wills" — 
complete, $2.00. (Guaranteed.! National 
Forms, Box 483) 3 -DS, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90048. 

AMAZING SURPLUS BARGAINS. Government 
surplus never before offered, for pennies on 
the dollar! Hardware, Tools, Motors, Elec- 
tronics, Optics, Hobbycraft! Illustrated $1.00. 
Refundable. Surplus World, Box 785, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 14603. 

GUMMED NAME AND address labels: 1000— 
$1, 3000— $2,25. Two week delivery. C. 
Friday. 4705 Adam Road, Santo Susana, 
Calif. 93063. t 

WANTED: OLD TOY trains made before 1942. 
Cash for any make or condition. Send de- 
scription to Stan Macfarlan, 202 Calcita, 
Santa Crui, Calif. 95060. 

BEAUTIFUL OIL PAINTINGS of the Southwest. For 
more information and photos, write: Carolyn 
Mantor, Sky Ranch, Box 242, Indian Springs, 
Nevada 891 08. 

"GARAGE BONANZA" — finally it's here! A aV 
tailed form on "How To Have A Successful 
Garage Sale." Learn how to turn your "gar- 
age treasures" into quick cash. Send only 
$1.00 to: Garage Bonanza, 4625 East Ana- 
heim. Lo n g Bea ch, Calif. 90804. 

MINING STOCK CERTIFICATES, depicting the 
more famous gold and silver mines of Old 
West. Cancelled. $2.00 each; 6 all different 
for $9.00 postpaid. C. Niederreiter, 2727 
Laurel Lane, Visalia, Colif. 93277. 

EXTRA INCOME— MAKE $1.00 per sale selling 
engraved metal Social Security plates. Free 
sales kit. Engravaplates, Box 10460 — 5902, 
Jacksonville, Florida 32207. 



SUBSCRIPTION FORM 

PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 92260 
□ ENTER A NEW SUBSCRIPTION □ RENEW MY PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION 



MAME 


ADDRESS 




ZIP CODE 


□ SEND 
NAME 


1FT SUBSCRIPTION TO: 








□ PAYMENT ENCLOSED 


D BILL ME LATER 



] ALSO SEND DESERT'S 12-ISSUE HANDSOME BROWN VINYL BINDER FOR $3.50 

I includes tax and poitogs) 
Dote Binder! ») with Y»ar(i) □ 




Letters 

to r 

Editor 



r 



Letter* requesting omwert must include 



The Desert Is For All . . . 

After waiting for my "dander" to return to 
its normal level after reading Mr. Hansen's 
letter "Motorcycle Rampage" in the April issue, 
I find that Mr. Riley has beaten me to the 
punch in rebuttal in the Letters Page in the 
May issue. 

In a recent issue of West Magazine, the Sun- 
day supplement of the Los Angeles Times, a 
valid point was made by Mr, Swede Carlson, 
I can't recall his exact quote, but it to the ef- 
fect that "one rainstorm or one sandstorm 
will do more damage than a million bikes." 
As a long-time desert visitor and a short-time 
cyclist, I must agree. 

My family and 1 put in many years of hik- 
ing before we got our trail bikes. Old habits 
of "bringing home more trash than we took" 
are not unbroken simply because we traded 
shoe leather for knobby tired rubber. 

From personal experience and returning to 
formerly visited arras, we have seen evidence 
that motorcycle tracks are quickly erased by 
natural occurrences; i.e. wind and rain. 

I, like many other cyclists, feel that noise 
is our biggest enemy and perhaps Mr. Hansen 
was unduly upset by the noise of all those 
unmuffled two-stroke hikes. There is a saying 
among those of us who are concerned about 
this problem: "Less sound — more ground." If 
your magazine can help to spread this slogan, 
then many of us will be in your debt. 

A very small percentage of bike riders in 
the desert would deliberately do harm to the 
terrain if it were an area of scenic or ecologi- 
cal importance. Some areas have been designat- 
ed as open areas by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement to be used (but not abused) by off- 
road vehicles. 

I have been in contact with the Bureau of 
Land Management and I find that there is a 
plan for use of the desert by all interested 
parties, from pack packers to jeeps and dune 
buggies. 

There is room for all of us and we must 
realize that each group or individual has a 
legitimate claim to our desert areas- — if the 
group or individual does not abuse that 
privilege. 

1 am not an eloquent person or great speak- 



er, but if this letter could be directed to 
parties on both sides, perhaps it could help 
us to a mutual understanding. 

WARD CRUMBLE, 
Downey, Calif, 
Editor's Nate: Mr. Crumble, in his last para- 
graph, belittles himself. Until such time as we 
can approach the ecological problems and 
controversial incidents of otic desert in an ob- 
jective manner and stop the name branding »f 
groups or vehicles, we will not make any pro- 
gress. 

As DESERT has constantly pointed out: it is 
not the group or vehicle, but rather the in- 
dividual behind the wheel that is responsible. 
Mr. Hansen. Mr. Riley find Mr. Crumble all 
have the same objective: to be able to enjoy 
the desert in their own individual way and not 
disturb others. It is only through the expres- 
sion of our views thai we can eventually solve 
the problems— and tare our desert areas. 

Piles of Letters . . . 

"Someone has been took , . . some old-time 
pharmacist will be glad to identify it. Too 
had it isn't a gold nugget." 

"Send the 'strange object to a proctologist — 
I think he can tell you what to do with it." 

"No, Virgioia, this is not a surveyors plumb 
bob . 

"I thought the days of the snipe hunt and 
badger game were gone — but you have provid- 
ed another one ..." 

Editor's Note; In the Letters Page of the 
May issue we printed a picture and a letter 
from a reader about a "strange object" he 
found in Kern County. The letter was printed 
in good faith and it is evident from our ig- 
norance of the identity that both the author 
of the letter and we healthy desert rats at 
Desert Magazine have no problems for proctol- 
ogists. Thanks to the dozens of readers — a few 
of whose excerpts we print above — for help- 
ing us identify the "strange object." 



Forbidden Canyons . . . 

I find your magazine interesting and re- 
freshing. Though not a native of the desert I 
have visited many of the places described and 
the articles give a little deeper insight to what 
1 have already seen. 

Particularly, I address this letter to the April 



Kino Land Lease 

Relative to Sands of Bahia Kino in 
the April issue, we have received num- 
erous queries from readers wanting to 
lease beach property at Kino Bay. The 
author, Phyllis Heald, suggests those 
interested write to the Chamber of 
Commerce at Hermosillo and request a 
list of the real estate agents handling 
the property. Address letters to: H. 
Carmara d' Comercio. Hermosillo, Son- 
ora, Mexico. 



issue's "Forbidden Canyons" of Anza-Borrego. 
The author deplores the fact that Carrizo's 
beautiful canyons cannot be viewed by the 
public because our military used it as a bomb- 
ing range and now will not clean it up, ie. re- 
move all the scrap and unexploded ammu- 
nition. 

Perhaps this is a blessing in disguise. "It's 
an ill wind that blows no good." I, too, would 
like to see this place after reading Mr. Cowan's 
description. However, it is the many visitors 
and their machines that are upsetting the bal- 
ance of nature in our national parks. Perhaps 
there should be some wild areas left where 
• man is forbidden. Perhaps there should be one 
place where man intervenes to prevent man's 
further intervention of nature! 

C.E. RAKES, 
Miltbrae. Calif. 

Good Trip . , . 

Last March our family decided to follow 
the suggestion of Mary Frances Strong and 
spend a weekend at the Sum -nit Dry Diggings. 
It was one of our most enioyable trips. We 
met three other families who also visited the 
area after they read the article in the Novem- 
ber, 1£70 issue of Desert. 

Wc watched one man working a dry washer 
and he was successful in getting gold dust and 
even some larger flakes. The desert was cover- 
ed with wildf lowers and there was peace and 
serenity all around. Thanks to Mary Prances 
Strong — we plan to follow her trips often. 

MRS. RITA KIRSTEIN. 

Carson, Calif, 

Annie's Canyon . . , 

Cannot help but remark on the contents of 
the May issue. The quantity and quality of the 
articles are excellent. During the "sixties" I 
felt the magazine had deteriorated, but it has 
improved a great deal in the past year. 

Incidentally, if Jack Pepper (Page 59) had 
asked Art Greene (former river runner and 
now owner of ■ Wahweap Marina) he would 
have found out that Art named Annie's Can- 
yon after one of his daughters. Also, the 
natural arch on Page 58 is generally known as 
the Devil's Potty. 

ROBERT H. VREELAND, 
Hawthorne, Calif. 

Wants To Trade Seeds . . . 

Last summer I drove through the deserts of 
California, Arizona and New Mexico. I stopped 
frequently along the way to examine the plants, 
but did not find any wildf lower seeds. Would 
any of your readers be interested in exchang- 
ing seeds of desert wild flowers for Kentucky 
wild flower seeds? 

J, W, SINGER. 
Singer Gardens 
Stamping Ground, Ky. 40379. 
Editors Note: Although it is forbidden to 
pick wildflowers. possibly some reader would 
like to trade cultivated wildf lower seeds from 
bis own garden wit u 



LARGE LEVEL LOTS 

WATER - POWER - TELEPHONE 




*795. 00 FULL PRICE 

$20P° Down & «20P0 Per Month 



GRAVEL STREETS 
NO CLOSING COSTS 
SCHOOL BUS 

WRITE 
TO 



TRAILERS WELCOME 

NO INTEREST 
DAILY MAIL SERVICE 



Elmer Butler 



STAKED LOTS 
$100.00 OFF FOR CASH 
FIRE PROTECTION 

FREE MAPS 
AND PICTURES 



Box 486, Kingman, Arizona 86401 
Park Your Trailer- Build Your Home -Hold For Investment 



OFFICE OPEN SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 



A Complete Line of 
Metal Locators' 
the Leading Manufacturer 
of Metal Locators ! 



America's fastest 
growing Hobby! 

Fun for the whole family! A 
DISCOVERS! — 

• Relics • Riches • Coins 

• Gold • Silver • Metals 

• Powerful & Sensitive- 
locates through wood, 
water, sand, dirt and rocks! 




LOOK AT THESE FEATURES! 

• Solid State Circuitry (All Transistor) — 
Made in USA 



Lightweight — perfect balance 

Waterproof Searchloops 

Adjustable Aluminum stems 

Big 5 Year Warranty 

Detailed Instructions 

Shipped with fresh Batteries 

A 60 Page Book 
! "101 Treasure Sites". . . 
with every locator! 



Send for a FREE COLOR CATALOG of JETCO 
Treasure Finders, Fish Locators, Depth Finders, 
Dog Trainers , . . ORDER TODAY! 

BUY JETCO . . . IT'S THE BEST! 




JETCO ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES, INC. 
P. 0. BOX 132, HUNTSVILLE, TEXAS 77340 



The Mustang' 

$3995 




Economy & 
accuracy too! 
Performance plus 
dependability 



Treasure Hawk' 

$ 129 95 




Precision tuning 
plus 11 transistors. 



GTO 
Searchmaster 

*69 95 




Easy to operate! 
10 transistors 



RUSH ME A □ MUSTANG — $39.95 + $1.50 Postage □ GTO SEARCH- 
MASTER — $69,95 + $2.00 Postage □ GTX HUNTMASTER — $99.95 + 
$2.00 Postage □ TREASURE HAWK — $129.95 + $2.00 Postage. (Enclose 
Check or Money Order) ALL UNITS IN STOCK • IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 
JETCO ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES, INC., P. O. BOX 132, HUNTSVILLE, 
TEXAS 77340. 

NAME 

ADDRESS. - 

CITY 



-STATE. 



-ZIP. 



DM 



